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INTRODUCTION 



Prom April to July of each year it is estimated that from 700 to 1,500 Migrant families 
come to Kansas to work in the harvest of crops. Most of these families come to Kansas 

from Texas and when finished go on to Colorado. Nebraska, Iowa, Michigan and 

Minnesota. Based on an average family size of 7.4 it is estimated that the Migrant 
.population in Kansas at its peak is somewhere in the neighborhood of 10,000 (Gutierrez 
and Lujan, 1973. p. 15). 

The educational need of this Migrant population is evidenced by the extremely low 
educational level (3.8) of the adult Migrant (Gutierrez and Lujan, 1973, p. 16) and by a 
desire on the part of this adult Migrant population to have their children achieve a much 
higher level of educational accomplishment (Kansas State Department of Social 
Rehabilitation Services, 1974, p. 6). 

The Kansas State Department of Education has responded to this need through the 
establishment of the following goals for Instructional and Supportive Services for 
Migrants in the state: 
INSTR UCTIONAL SER VICES 

1. provide programs for intrastate and interstate Migran t children that may 
include those that come under the five-year provision classification on a space 
available basis; 

2. develop a state-wide academic program of priorities in the areas of language arts 
and math with other academic endeavors if desired; 

3. provide enrichment type undertakings such as: art, math,. physical education, 
handcrafts, field trips, cultural programs, swimming, etc.; 

4. develop greater concern with regard to pre-vocational training in evening 
programs; 

5. concentrate on a limited number of activities so as to give reasonable promise of 
promoting to a marked degree to improvement in the educational attainment, 
motivation, behavior or attitudes of the children; 

6. provide for the measurement of educational achievement by the use of behavioral 
objectives; 

7. provide specially designed activities which will increase the Migrant child's 
social growth, positive self-concept and group interaction skills; 

S. provide instruction in sound health and nutritional habits such as^proper eating 
habits, importance of balanced meals, personal hygiene and other basic health 

habits. 

SUPPORTIVE SER VICES 

9. provide a coordinated program for the Joint training of the aides and the 

professional staff whom they will assist: recommended that aides participate in 
some faculty meetings and that they meet separately with the administration; 

10. provide for the maximum practical involvement of parents in the planning, 
development, operation and appraisal of the project including their 
representation on advisory committees: recommended that the teacher, with or 
without his aide, visit the home of each child in his classroom, at least three times 
during the program ; 

1 1. provide consideration to those benefits that are or may be made available for the 
affected children through various agencies of the Federal government as well as 
through state and local agencies and private non-profit organizations; 

12. provide for participation in the National Student Record Transfer System; 

13. provide in th£.area of health: physical examinations, audio screening tests^ vision 
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screening tests, dental examinations, and innoculations as needed with^follow up 
work in all areas; 

14, provide transportation and food services provided that he he enrolled in the 

program., and that this be a need that must he met before the child may continue 
to attend schooL 

and the development uf the following objectives For MiKraiil educational programs: 

L to help the child develop a positive attitude toward school, liking school and all 
that is associated with it [trusting the teacher; feeling secure and accepted by his 
peers I; 

2. to help the child establish a better self-concept in relation to his home, his school 
and his environment: helping the child to succeed, praising the child upon his 
accomplishments, involving the child in individual projects and instructions and 
providing the child with bilingual and bicultural instruction according to the 
child's degree of acculturation ; 

3. to give the child guidance, affection and understanding: providing small group 
instruction (class size 15) and treating the child as an individual rather than a 
part of a group; 

4. to help the child develop the desire to make discoveries for himself: conducting 
nature walks and observation trips, giving the children the opportunity to 
observe, explore, discover and discuss, 

5. to stimulate the child's own creative ability, using manipulative niaterials to 
allow the child to work out the problem: 

6. to organize a child centered classroom: understanding children s needs — 
physical, social and emotional; 

7. to establish sound health and nutritional habits: eating balanced meals, 
teaching proper eating habits, learning about personal hygieneand other basic 
health habits and having medical and dental examinations; 

8. to develop his language ability and his vocabulary: involving person-to-person 
association, involving children in conversation, discussion, story-telling, 
explanations, role-playing, dramatizations of stories and experiences and all 
other areas of oral communication; 

9. to accept the child where he is: basing instruction'"6n the child's interests and 
experiences and providing new experiences to enrich his life; 

10. to make evaluation a continuing process [keeping the child informed of his 
deficiences and suggesting ways ofimprovingl 

In addition to the establishment of the above goals and objectives, the State Department 
of Education has demonstrated its commitment to meeting the educational needs of 
Migrant children through its acquisition of increasing amounts of Title I, ESEA funds for 
this purpose. In 1972 they allocated $518,951 for Migrant -programs Jn 1973. $594,216, and 
in 1974, $694,474. 

Not only has the State Depai-tment of Education acquired more funds for Migrant 
education, they have also increased the number of programs in the state from 11 in 1972 to 
13 in 1974. (The Kansas Council of Agricultural Workers and Low-Income Families 
submitted one report for their two programs) . 

The puvpose of this report is to summarize the extent to which the expenditure of the 
funds mentioned above by-^the local school districts or non-profit organizations has resulted 
in the . realization of the state's goals and'objecti-ves. The information for this summary 
comes frorn the final i-epr)rts submitted by the agencies operating Title I, ESEA 
educational programs for Migrant children in 1972, 1973, and 1974. 

u 
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EVALUATION ABSTRACT 

The educational programs for Migrant children in Kansas have been gradually 
increasing in quality and quantity since 1972. The programs have reported 
increases in the cognitive and affective development of children and an increase in 
the number of children served. Increases have also been reported in the number of 
bilingual teachers used and the quality of training provided all personnel. Many 
other positive changes have been noted in the state's programs. All indicate that 
Kansas is or is attempting to achieve the goals it has established for the children of 
Migrant workers in the state. 

There remain some improvements to be made however, all indications are that 
some of these improvements are already taking place and more are planned. 
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Number of Migrant Children in Programs 



Documented in Tables 1 , 2. and 3 are the summer enrollment figures for those districts 
involved in Title I Migrant Programs during the 1971, 1972, and 1973 school years in 
Kansas. These figures are broken down for each district according to the following 
categories: 

Intrastate *'True'\ Interstate 'True", Intrastate ''5 year", and Interstate year," 
The State of Kansas defines Intrastate Migrant children as those who moved into your 
school districts within your state; it includes those migratory children residing (not in 
excess of 5 years) in your school district. 

Interstate Migrant children are those who moved into your school district from other 
districts located in another state. Abbreviations. are made of Intrastate and Interstate 
in an effort to conserve space. 

Tables 1, 2, and 3 reflect the enrollment trends of Migrant children in Kansas for fiscal 
years 1972, 1973, and 1974. It is apparent from this data that the Migrant school age 
population in Kansas has increased over the last three years. It appears as though the 
largest gain took place between 1972 and 1973. The largest categorical gain appears to 
have been in the "Intrastate 5 year" category. Coi'respondingly the largest decrease in 
enrollment is in the ''Inti^astate True" category. 



TABLE i 

Total Number of Migrant Children: 1972 
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TABLE 2 

Total Number of Migrant Children: 1973 
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TABLE 3 

Total Number of Migrant Children: 1974 
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Number of Participating Children by Grade Levels 



Tables 4, 5, and 6 contain clocurnentation of the enrollment of children in summer 
Migrant programs by grade level. Tables 7, 8, and 9 record the same data for regular 
school year enrollment. 

The grade level column totals in Tables 4 through 9 do not <ifit?lude enrollment figures for 
those districts in which "Level" designations appear. These districts used "Level" 
designations instead of "Grade" designations and it was not clear what "Grades" were 
included in these "Levels", therefore, they were not included in the sum of each column. 
The row totals, however, do include these enrollment figures and the total at the far right 
under the TOTAL column represents a sum of these totals and not a sum of the totals for 
the grade level columns. 

The data from these tables indicates, as is also indicated in Tables 1 , 2, and 3, that there 
has been an increase in the enrollment of Migrant children in Kansas every year from 1972 
to 1974 in the summer pi-ograms, hut a decrease in the number of children enrolled in 
regular school programs. 

The fact that the totals (lower right-hand corner of tables) for Tables 4, 5, and 6 do not 
correspond with the totals in Tables 1, 2, and 3 indicates an inconsistency on the part of 
districts in recording enrollment data. Tables 4. 5, and 6 record total enrollment as 1,080. 
1,230> and L272 respectively, whereas Tables 1, 2, and 3 record enrollment figures of 
1,079, 1,220, and 1,243 for the same periods. The discrepancy more than likely occurred 
when one district included -adult enrollment within the former enrollment figures and 
excluded them from the laiter. 



TABLE 4 

Number of Participants: Summer School, 1972 
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TABLE 5 

Number of Participants: Summer School, 1973 
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TABLE 6 

Number of Participants: Summer School, 1974 
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TABLE 7 

Number of Participants: Regular School Term, 1 972 
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TABLE 8 

Number of Participants: Regular School Term, 1 973 
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TABLE 9 

Number of Participants; Regular School Term, 1 974 
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Number of Participating Children by Age 

A review of Tables 10 through 12 reveal^ a majority of the children in Title I Migrant 
programs appear to be in the 5 to 10 age group. Smaller numbers of children tend to make 
up the 1 '4 and 1 1-15 age groups. 

Enrollment totals appearing in Tables 10. 11, and 12 vary from those totals appearing in 
previous tables. The discrepancies are not accounted for in any of the reports, nor is there 
a clear explanation in any of the data provided for this discrepancy. 

Though the majority of the children appear to be in the 5-10 age group, the largest gain 
in population appears to be occurring in the 1 -4 age group. 
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TABLE 10 

Number of Participating Children by Age: 1972 
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TABLE 11 

Number of Participating Children by Age: 1 973 
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TABLE 12 

Number of Participating Children by Age: 1 974 
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Length of Time Students Participated in Programs 



Tables 13, 14, and 15 indicate the length of time students participated in the programs in 
1972, 1973, and 1974. 

The infomuUion .supph'ed by the programs indicates a slight decrease in the number of 
students remaining in the programs six weeks or more. In 1972 the programs reported at 
least 50% of the Migrant children remained in their programs six weeks or more. In 1973 
the reports indicated a slight decrease to 49% and.in 1974 a further decrease to 41%. The 
reports also indicated that more childreii remained in the programs longer than six weeks 
in 1972 than any year since. 

One program did not submit information for this item in4973. The information supplied 
by the district in 1972 and 1974 indicates a decrease in the number of children remaining 
six weeks or more. This decrease appears to be in the same proportion as the overall 
decrease noted above. Therefore, it appears as though the relative decrease noted in the 
above paragraph would hold even if the data were supplied by this district. 
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Length of Time Students Participated in Programs: 1 972 
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TABLE 14 

Length of Time Students Participated in Programs: 1973 
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TABLE 15 

Length of Time Students Participated in Programs: 1974 
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Grade Placement 



Procedures Used to Evaluate Migrant Children for Grade Placement 

Tables 16, 17, and 18 indicate the Tueans most often used by the programs to evaluate 
Migrant children forplacement in their program was age for all three years. There were 
some changes in the variety of means used. However, the trend appears to be toward the 
use of less of a variety of procedures and more criterion-referenced tests along with age. 
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Grade Placement: 1972 
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TABLE 17 
Grade Placement: 1973 
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Grade Placement: 1974 
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Innovative Projects Used in Programs 

Tables 19. 20, and 2] indicate the scope of the innovative projects reported being used 
by the programs in their 1972, 1973, and 1974 programs. The programs reported using a 
variety of activities within the innovative categories listed and a variety of means to 
indicate whether or not the projects were judged successful. ; 

A brief summary of llie innovations reported and indications of t heir success appear 
below: 

School District #1 

In 1972 this district reported introducing the children to the art of ceramics as an 
innovative project. The program was judged successful because with completion each child 
understood the complete process of making ceramic products. This project was selected to 
show students how rather expensive commercialized products can be produced at a 
relatively nominal cost. 

In 1973 they reported the development of an after-school program of organized play and 
recreation for those children that could not go home at the end of the school day. They 
indicated the program's $?uccess by rigporting that the children did not want to go home 
once it was time to do so. 

Their 1974 rf^port indicated the addition of a learning disabilities teacher as an 
innovation. This innovative activity was judged successful merely because it was made 
available. 

School District #2 

In 1973 this district reported as innovative projects the use of magic circles, the 
development of self-concept through praise and verbal reward, a relaxed and friendly 
classroom, a well organized physical education program, various trips to the library, 
balanced meals and food education, a tlesta and open house, the use of resource people from 
the Chicano community -as role models, and the use of volunteers and aides. All the 
activities were considered successful by the district because the feedback from all 
concerned was positive. This district's additional innovations in 1974 included the use of 
the Value Series, various trips, a planned party by older children for the younger ones, and 
home visits. 

School District #3 

This district reported in 1972 the use of magic circles, parents' night or open house, 
cultural displays and the use of audio-visual aids as innovative projects. No mention was 
made of their basis for selection. The magic circle was judged successful by the district 
because they felt the children developed a positive self-concept. The nurse allowing the 
chilflren to see the results of their blood tests was added in 1973 as an innovative project. 
An additional innovation was reported used in 1974. In this activity the children planned 
and , prepared a meal in the classroom; included were learning activities related to 
mathematics, health, art, and home economics. An additional innovation this year involved 
teaching children the sounds of the Spanish alphabet and some simple reading in Spanish. 
Their meal planning project was judged successful by one criterion — participation. 

School District #4 

This district submitted a lengthy report for all thi'ee years. These reports dealt with 
each grade level and all other support areas. A summation of the innovations reported 
appears below; 
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1972 

Grade Level 
Pre-K 

K 

1 
2 

R 
4 
5 



1973 

Grade Level 
Pre-K 
K 

1 

2 



Innovations 

Emphasis of safety and manners. 
Creative exercising using day. 
Listening exercises. 

Work with number concepts, the alphabet, oral English and color 
and shape concepts. 

Unit: Comparing cities with small towns. Concepts: patriotism 
and self. 

Emphasis of cultural awareness, creative writing, logical thinking. 
Project: elections and voting. 

Field trips to community. Audio-visual approach to teaching of 
phonics (reading). Use of SRA lab. 

Writing short autobiography. Use of puppets to identify anxieties. 
Poetry writing. 

Use of video tape to exchange use of English. • 

Published weekly newspaper. 

Field trip to Denver. 

Photo album maintained of field trips. 

Formation of social club. 

Used magic circle. 



Innovations 

Emphasized understanding of one's self and others. 
Same as previous year. 
Added teaching oral English. 
Emphasis of English words and phrases. 
Writing stories about their lives. 

La?if UHge development activities using Peabody Language 
Development Kit. 
Emphasized safety. 

Added Magic Circle. 

Used dice to teach math concepts. 

Typing. 

IFse of Polaroid camera. 



1974 

Grade Level 
Pre-K 

K 

1 

2 
R 
4 



Innovations 

Emphasized cOTteept development: shape, color, numbers, 

vocabulary. 

Team teaching. 

Increased emphasis on bilingual activities. 

Use of individual chalk boards. 

Use of taped stories associated with written test. 

Introduced System 80 Reading Program. 

Lfsed money "number line" to introduce concepts. 

Presented puppet show in Spanish to 1st graders. 

Use of Hoffman readers. 



Other innovative activities reported by this district include: 
1972 

P.E. . - Use of exercise and tumbling. 

Library - Presentation of stories through the use of pictures and records. 

- Presentation of two books to each child for them to keep. 

- Reading contest. 
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Art 

Music 

Science 



Self-portrait. 
Gonerai. 

Sensory awareness. 



1973 



P.E. 

Art 



Added parachuting activities and cosmo hockey. 
MakiiVjt( vases and nature collages. 



1974 



P.E. 



Various ways to play volleyball using a Friabee, ragbal!. ar.d 
beachbail. 

Making tissue papei- bottles and papier-mache bottles, 
Tye dying material. 

Making costumes for second grade play. 
Making puppets and stage for fourth grade. 
Working clay; painting (variety). 



An 



The amount o,E success enjoyed by the above activities is generally not discussed in these 
repoi-ts. Where it is, it is generally measui-ed by i-eactions of the children The basis for 
selection was given for very few of these activities. 

School District f5 

Fn 1973, this disti-ict reported using behavior modification through charting as an 
innovative project. In addition, they took field trips to Castle Rock, Colorado, and to Fort 
Hays, Kansas State Museum to look at fossils. < 

In i974. this district added a newspaper to their innovative program. No mentioiTwas 
made as to the relative success of the projects or the basis for their selection. 

School District #6 

Jn 1972, this district reported swimming, music and personal hygiene (providing clean 
underwear for the children daily) as innovative projects. Only swimming and music were 
reported in 1973 and 1974. This district did not indicate whether or not the activities were 
successful nor did they indicate the basis for selection of these innovations. 

School District 

In 1972, this clisti-ict reported the use of Spanish vocabulary lists, the typewriter, 
classroom diaries, room parties, music in action with Spanish fiances, and arts as 
innovative projects. 

In 1973. they reported delegating staff authorities as an innovation. They placed one 
individual in charge of bilingual and bicultural activities, delegated another to be in charge 
of library activities, and sent two beginning teachers to visit the Lakin program and two 
to the Sharon Springs program. Further* innovations reported included enriching the 
bilingual and bicultural activities and preparing Mexican food. Degree of success and basis 
for selection were not reported. 

School District #8 

The report submitted by this district in 1972 listed playing perceptual motor games, 
color and shape recognition, gral language development using *'Oral English — Learning a 
Second Language" and "Introducing English — An Oral Pre-Reading Program for 
Spanish-Speaking Children," making homemade ice cruam, using hand puppets to stress 
safety, video tapes of magic circles, swimming, music emphasizing dancing, using the 
record "Listen and Write," S.R.A. Laboratory, illustrating sentences, emphasizing 
vocabulary with poster cards and anograms, going on field trips to the community and 
using color codes for identification, as innovations. 

The district did not report on the success of these activities or why they were chosen. 
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School District #9 

In 1972, this district iTpokecl that because of the Migrant child's background and needs, 
it was imperative that their approach for educating the students differ from that which 
was used with non-Migrant children, A state of "organized flexibility" founded on ac- 
tivities that could be contoured or discarded based entirely on student response was 
adopted and reported as an innovation. Additional innovations reported included hot meals 
and medical and dental attention supplied the children. In addition, the district reported 
scheduling nine field trips. The success of these projects was measured in the happiness 
and well-being observed in the children. 

Innovative projects were not discussed in the 1973 report received from this district, but 
their 1974 report added arts and crafts, an ecology program, a new set of film strips, 
purchasing of small swimming pools, printing a newspaper, individual projects (e,g,, nee- 
dle work, string art, tumbling), and a varied program of physical education including fish- 
ing, badminton, horse shoes, as well as skill dev^'lopment. The enjoyment of the children 
was indicated as the measure of success. 

School District ^10 

In 1972, this district reported innovative projects consisting of socialization activities, 
magic circle, enrichment of the health program, bilingual education, library experience, a 
well organized physical education program, leather craft, field trips including Colorado 
Springs, and the use of the "chip grading system," This district reported they thought all 
of their activities were successful. In 1973 they introduced a reading specialist to the pro- 
gram. Other new innovations reported included ceramics and home visitation by teachers. 

In 1974, this district added "The Free Reading Program" to their activities. Children 
were encouraged to read many books and a prize was presented to those who read the 
most. The children were also introduced to a music program (learning Spanish songs). 
Other innovations included preparing food and the use of games in learning (e,g.. 
Arithmetic Quismoi, Success of the program was demonstrated in the enjoyment of the 
program by the children. No basis was reported for the selection of these activities. 

School District ^11 

In 1972. this district reported using magic circles, the math text. You + Math = Fun, 
and the language art text. Know Now Workbook, as innovations. The director became ac- 
quainted with these two books at the principals convention in Miami, Florida, The innova- 
tive ideas in their 1973 report included learning puzzles, color, letters and numbers, iden- 
tification using boxes and pizza plates, the use of clay to make shapes, the use of a pool ta- 
ble to reinforce basic numbers, a gold game with numbers, spelling games, a math game 
called "Bull", and the children put on a summer-time Christmas party including Santa, 
pinata, a tree, presents and a dinner. 

In 1974, they listed music, first "aid, and an art project as innovative projects. 

Indication of relative success of these activities was not reported by this district nor was 
there any indication as to the reason for their selection. 
School District ^12 

This district reported numerous field trips and the use of audio- visual aids as innovative 
■ projects in 1972, 1973. and 1974, In 1974, they added a parents' night to their innovations. 
No measure of success or basis for selection was reported. 
Program ^13 (Non-Public School Operated) 

The innovations listed by this agency in their 1972 report were increased emphasis on 
bilingual and bicultural education, utilization of the county nutrition aide, and dental hy- 
giene training. 

Some additional innovative projects were reported by this agency in 1973 and 1974 such 
as use of audio-visual methods of instruction, team teaching and singing, 
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The agency reported they felt their innovative attempts were successful, but did not in- 
dicate the basis for this conclusion. In addition, they did not detail their rationale for 
selecting these activities. 

School District ^14 

This district had a program only for one year, 1974. They listed the addition of a swim- 
ming program as their innovative project. The program was judged a success because the 
children appeai'ed to lose their fear of water. The basis for the selection of this activity 
was not given. 

No method for selection of activities is set forth by the state department to be identified 
as innovative projects. This is so, in order that great flexibility is provided toward the 
development of such projects. They are primarily developed to increase the motivation of 
students to attend, continue attendance or to induce them to actively participate in an ac- 
tivity. 

Success is measured through acceptance by the children involved. Though not very 
statistically sound, non-rejection and participation by the children is taken as a measure of 
success and is often not reported. 

TABLE 19 

'Innovative Projects Used in Programs: 1972 
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TABLE 20 

Innovative Projects Used in Programs: 1973 
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TABLE 2:1 

Innovative Projects Used in Programs: 1974 
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Objective Measurements Used by Programs , 

Tables 22, 23, and 24 contain doeumentation of the various objective means used by the 
programs during the 1972, 1973, and 1974 school years respectively. 

The following measures were used to varying degrees: Boehm Test of Basic Concepts, 
Bote) Reading Inventory, Diagnostic! Math Concepts Test, Mc-Call-Crabb Reading Test,^ 
Metropolitan Achievement Test, Phonovisual Diagnostic Test, Primary Self-Concepts 
Scale, Selected Sight Word List, Slosson Oral Reading Test, SRA Math Test, Stanford 
Achievement Test, Stanford Diagnostic Reading Test, and the Cross-Cultural Attitude 
Inventory. 

As reported by the programs, the data indicates a slight decrease in the use of objective 
measure? from 1972 to 1974. Some programs reported use of the Primary Self-Concept 
Scale and the Cross-Cultural Attitude Inventory as objective measures used by them m 
1972. These instruments were used as a part of the in-service evaluation conducted by the 
University of Kansas. Some programs did not include them though they were associated 
with their use. If these programs had reported them as a part of their programs, then the 
decrease in the use of objective measures would be greater than that indicated above. 

Though the number of programs using objective measures may have decreased from 
1972 to 1974, there was an increase in the number of different objective measures reported 
being used (1972 - 5; 1973 - 6; 1974 ^ 12). 

From the list of instruments reported it would appear that there might be some 
confusion in the minds of the programs as to what constitutes an objective measurement. 

Ninety-seven percent of those programs reporting that they did not use objective 
instruments indicated they did not feel there were any instruments appropriate for use 
with the Migrant child. Of those programs indicating they used objective measures, all but 
two revealed they felt the instruments were inappropriate for use with Migrant children 
because of the fact they were not standardized on this population. 

In 1972 two programs recorded data on objective measures. An analysis of the results 
revealed an improvement in post-test scores over pre-test in the following areas: word 
knowledge, reading, spelling, language arts, and arithmetic. In 1973 three districts 
recorded data on objective measures and again analysis denoted improvement in all areas. 
In 1974 two programs recorded data on objective measures, reporting results similar to 
the above with improvement in all areas. 
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TABLE 22 
Objective Measurement: 1972 
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TABLE 23 
Objective Measurement: 1973 
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TABLE 24 
Objective Measurement: 1974 
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Teacher-Developed Tests Used By Programs 

The information collected (Tables 25, 26, 27) indicates that all programs but one 
reported using teacher-made tests each year. The information also indicates that the 
variety of teacher-made tests reported doubled from 1972 to 1973. 

Of those programs providing information relative to this item most indicated they were 
going to compare information gathered at the beginning of the program using these tests 
with that obtained at the end of the program. Implied but not stated was that gains in 
items completed successfully was to have indicated achievement relative to the program's 
cognitive objectives. The use of this as a means of measuring achievement increased 200% 
from 1972 to 1974. 

From the reports submitted by the programs it would appear two programs in 1973, and 
four programs in 1974 felt the tests they used were appropriate for the target children. 
This is evidenced by the fact that they included copies of these instruments with their 
reports as suggested by the State Department of Educ- tion. 

A review of the tests supplied revealed, in most instances, they were very well 
developed and in lino with their intended use as indicated by the program's objectives. 
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TABLE 25 
Teacher Developed Tests: 1972 
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TABLE 26 
Teacher Developed Tests: 1973 
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TABLE 27 
Teacher Developed Tests: 1974 
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Subjective Measurements 



Summary of Subjective Data Relating to Change in Achievement and Skills Levels 

The subjective data submitted by the programs showing change in the achievement and 
skill levels of Migrant children varied in amount and type from 1972 to 1974. Generally, 
there was an increase in the amount of evidence provided by the programs from 1972 to 
1973, however, ^he amount remained rather constant from 1973 to 1974. 

Most of the programs presented subjective data in narrative form. Provided below are 
examples of the most common types of evidences given by the programs: 
. . define improvement in skills." 

'\ . . all the youngsters finished the first pre-primer while eight finished reading the 

second pre-primer of the series." 

. . many made noticeable progress [readingl." 

"The results of the reading and math programs found most students moving several 

weeks above that level which they were at the beginning of the program." 

'\ . . students came to us as second grade age level students who were non-readers and 

now they are reading at a primer level." 

'^In those classes using the SRA lab, most of the students moved up three or four steps." 
"Most students learned to rename and regroup in addition and subtraction, to tell time, 
and to use money." 

"Noticeable change in abilities to write first and last names correctly." 
"Word recognition and vocabulary usage increased." 

"Improvement of motor skills and the ability to follow directions in English." 
"Improvement in basic skills such as recognition of names, colors, basic shapes, size, 
relative position of objects." 

"Improvement in rhythmic response to music, listening to music, memorizing dance 
patterns, and in the younger ones. ." 

"Improvement of oral and written communication in Spanish." 

Most of the changes noted were in the area of communication skills as all programs 
reporting achievement and/or skill change reported the Migrant children improved in this 
area (e.g., reading, listening, writing, spelling, etc.). 

Approximately eighty percent of the projects also reported gains made in mathematics 
skills or implied such change. 

All programs indicated that activities included in their development of psychomotor 
skills were included in their programs. Two of these programs provided summarized data 
which indicated their students had made progre.ss in this area. 

The areas in which change was noted to have occurred did not vary appreciably from 
.1972 to 1974. However, more achievement gains were indicated for 1974 than for 1972. 

Based on the summaries provided it would appear that all but two of the programs did 
observe (objectively) some change in academic or skill development. The information 
provided indicated the direction of the change to be positive. 

Summary of Subjective Data Showing Change in Behavior, Attitudes or Self ^Concept 
In 1972 and 1973, three programs did not mention nny change in students in the 

affective area. One of these programs implied a change, but this implication was not 

supported with any specific dala. 

The 1973 reports submitted by the programs contain more indications of change in the 

affective area than those submitted for either the 1972 or 1974 fiscal years. 
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The chunges reported tor all three year.^ included: 

— improved self-confidence 

iniproveti soriali?,ation ™ 

— improved attitude toward school 

— improved self understanding* 

— impi-ovecllielf'motivation 

— improved understanding* of othei's' feelings 

— improved classroom behavior 

— improved respect for property 

— impi-oved disposition. 

Pollowing* ai*e a few of the comments made by t^he programs in their reports i-elative to 
affective changes noted: 

"Children who wei-e unwilling or unable to share ideas join.ed in group play and work.** 
"'Through the magic circle sessions the children in Level II have gained a better 
understanding of themselves, leai-ned to accept themselves as they are. and we feel, are 
on their way in the developing and maintaining of a positive self-concept.** 
"We feel the progi-am in Level II has been a success in that the children were beginning 
to relate to each other more and also to the teachers who wei-e not bilingual.'* 
"The children have learned to respect property, such as personal thmgs. as well as 
community property,** 

"They seem to be more patient with teacher and fellow students.*' 

"A positive attitude was developed quickly and sustained throughout the course of the. 

summer session." 

"As opposed to last year the children wei-e more willing to participate in various 
activities.'* 

"For the first several days most Ichildren] were very shy and withdrawn, but within a 
few days they became very friendly, outgoing and happy — even noisy at times with 
their talking and laughing.*' 

"The most readily seen result from this summer's program — was the willingness of the 
lVTigrant..child to pai'ticipate orally in group conducted activities." 
"ThrooKn teacher observation the students did demonstrate development in attitude 
through a liking for showers, desire to be a team leadei*. - - -.'* 
;;The children contributed more and became more agreeable." 
"In all classes improvement was noticed in classroom behavior, attitudes, and self- 
concepts." 

"Many of the children were quite withdrawn at the start of school but were outgoing 
and friendly by the end of the first week," 

"The children seemed to expei-ience a change in behavior, attitude, and self-concept in 
that at the beginning of the program they tended to relate mostly in English. After a 
few weeks, parents began to indicate that many of their children began to relate rriuch 
more in Spanish and that [their] children were speaking more Spanish since they had 
been attending migrant school." 

"The children seemed to 'bloom' into happy and very content young people." 
"They developed positive attitudes about themselves and they realized that they were 
capable of learning new things, making fi-iends and contributing worthwhile ideas and 
suggestions." 

"They also learnerl discipline in their activities and most of the time they were able to 
accept and benefit from constructive criticism." 
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"Our (liiily attcMidanco rocords siibstaiUiated the childrons' obvious enjoyinent and 
interest in the program/' 

"One child who expressed his hatred for everyone including himself, began to see 
himself in a better light and could finally say that he was okay/* 

From the evidence supplied by most of the programs, it appears as though the projects . 
have successfuly brought about some positive changes in attitudes, behaviors, and self- 
concept. 

Conclusions Regarding Success or Failure of Program Activities 

All programs submitting summaries of subjective data indicated that they felt their 
programs were successful. For 1972 a review of the data provided supports the conclusions 
drawn by the programs. In 1973 eighty-two (82) percent of the programs reporting 
indijjated that they had successful programs, however, the number went to 64% in 1974. 
The evidence provided indicates the number of programs responding to this item is 
decreasing. 

Summary of Subjective Data Indicating Change in Behavior or Attitudes of 
Others 

Of those programs submitting reports in 1972, fifty-five percent (55%) indicated a 
change was noticed in either parents or members of the community. 

Fifty percent (50%) of this number reported positive changes were observed in parents 
and community people and 50% reported positive changes were observed in parents only. 

The number of programs reporting changes in attitudes and behaviors of others 
increased steadily from 1973 to 1974. In 1973, sixty-four percent (64%) of the programs 
submitting reports j-eported changes and in 1974 the percentage was 82%. In both of these 
years 64% of those programs reporting changes indicated positive changes in both parents 
and community members' attitudes* 

General Program Effectiveness 

Services Not Provided Previously By Programs 

Of those programs submitting reports in 1972, thirty-six percent (36%) indicated the 
addition of new services. 

Districts having programs for the first time in 1973 reported all their services had not 
been provided before. Of those programs having projects prior to 1973, only one added a 
new service (l/ibrary and Audio- Visual Service^) in 1973, 

Other than the services listed by new projects during the fiscal year 1974, programs 
having been in opei-ation prior to this year reported no new services in their 1974 reports. 

From 1972 to 1974, the programs reported considerable expansion of some of their 
services. Expansion within the instructional service area was particularly evident. 
Additions of the following were most frequently mentioned by the districts: 

— bilingual teachers and aides, and 

— community liaison personnel. 
Othei' additions included: 

~ programmed learning, 

— music, dance, and drama programs, and 

— swimming. 

Project Activities Judged To Be Most Effective 

Reports submitted by the programs for 1972 indicate a wide variety of project activities 
were considered effective by them. The use of the magic circle was mentioned most 
frequently as the most effective activity for children in the pre-kinclergarten through 
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third ^ra^lc^ The ni'xt Diosl IVt'f]ii(MM !y nicnlioiiod activities for Ihoso ^rade levels wore 
niusio;. fiold ti-ips, and physical education followed by ciiltin*al activities, reading and oral 
language development. Otliei* successful activities listed for children in the pre - 
kindergarten through third grach' groupjncluded: 

— typewriting to leach the use of ABC's and correct spelling. 
~- treasure hunts using written directions, 

— balance beam for coordination activities, 

— use of librai'y, and 

— lotto games foi' ai-ithnTetic. 

The programs did not list as many effective activities for children in grades four 
through six- in theii* 1972 reports as they did for children in grades pre-kindergarten 
through three. The most often mentioned group of activities for this group (4-6) were 
those involving physical education (swimming, etc.). The next most often mentioned 
activities were in the areas of field trips and communication .skills. 

The least number of effective activities listed in the 1972 i*eports were those for children 
in grades 7 through 11. The most often mentioned activity for this group was field trips. 

In the 1973 reports submitted by the programs there was a noticeable decrease 
(compared with 1972) in the number of programs listing the magic circle as an effective 
activity for grades pre-kindergailen through grade three. Instead, the activity most often 
mentioned was field trips. The only new activity listed was in the area of science. 
Activities listed for grades 4 through 11 did not appear to have changed appreciably from 
the information supplied in the 1972 reports. Typing was the only activity added for this 
group from those listed for 1972. It appears the programs did not list as many ^'Effective 
Activities" in the 1973 report.^; as they did in the 1972 I'eports nor did they add many new 
ones. The 1974 reports, however, listed apjiroximately the same number of activities as 
were listed in the 1972 reports. The only appreciable difference in the 1972 and 1974 
reports was in the fact that the magic circle was not listed by many districts in the 1974 
reports. 

Classroom Procedures Used By Programs 

All of the programs submitting reports for 1972, 1973. anrl 1974 indicated they used 
individualized instruction as an effective m.ethod of instruction. The next most often used 
method was tea?7i teacMng and small group and large group instruction was also 
mentioned. No district in any of the reports specifically mentioned using programmed 
teaching, howevei*, many mentioned the use of programmed instructional materials 
elsewhere in their reports. 

Two programs (one in the 1972 reports and >a different one in the 1973 reports) indicated 
combining team teaching and individualized instruction with the use of programmed 
materials. 

The programs appeared to have considered the methods mentioned above were equally 
as effective for affective and cognitive achievement of their children, however, most of the 
methods mentioned were primarily concerned with cognitive development. 

None of the programs reported the bases for determinir;ig whether or not the rnethods 
used by them were successful It would appear from statements made in various places in 
the reports, however, that the conclusions were based on subjective and objective data. 

All of the programs reporting in 1972, 1973, and 1974 indicated they operated separate 
programs specifically for the target population. One program reported Migrant children 
were taken from the regular classroom during the regular school year and given remedial 
instruction in a facility apart from the regular classroom. The progi-am neglected to report 
whether or not regular (non-Migrant) children were in the remedial program as well. 
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Advanta^i^^ listed foi- sc[)ar^ito Mij^rant prograni^ most often wore that separation: 
~ provides better opportunity to concentrate on the needs of Migrant children. 
~ provides better change to study Mexican culture, and 

~~ provides opportunity for better assigninent of teachers (teachers with more 
empathy). 

Curriculum Provided For Children Over 14 Years of Age 

A review of the 1972. 1973, and 1974 reports revealed that one program provided 
activities for students over 14 years of age during the regular program day. The program 
revolved around the development of communication and math skills. Art and physical 
education activities were also provided. Some of the activities listed for communication 
skills development included: 

— Free Rer.ding 

— Small Group Discussion 
~ Creative Writing 

— Research 

— Spanish Language. 

. The math program rlescribed involves! a non-traditional approach which involved 
considerable use of games (adult) and practical application of math skills. 

Two other programs indicated they conducted evening classes for adults. The extent to 
which these programs ai'e connected with the Title I Migrant program was not made clear 
in the reports. One program reported having sewing classes all three years and adding a 
welding class in 1974. The other program indicated having a home economics program all 
three years. Some of the activities listed for this home economics program included 
instruction in: 

— belt construction. 

— antiquing furniture, 

— paper tole or dimensional decoupage. 

— making boutique eggs, and 

— making stra\y flowers. 

This latter program also reported offering a program in gas engines and welding during 
the 1973 year. In the gas engine program the report indicated the following were stressed: 
~ proper safety habits, 

— correct use of tools, 

— proper way to check for wear on engine parts, 

— use of feeler gauge, 

— setting points, 

— adjusting carburetor, 

— timing engine. 

~ grinding valves and valve seats, and 

— maintenance of air cleaner. 

The report ijidicated the welding program stressed: 

— how to run a bcarl, 
setting the machine, 

— selecting electrodes, and 

— tool conditioning and sharpoiing. 

The information provided indicates that the number of evening and other programs for 
adults has not increased ap[)rociably since 1972, It also appears as though most of what is 
being provided is not pre-vocational with the possible exceptioji of the offerings of one 
program. 
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Inter-relationship With The Regular Title I Program 



Tables 28 through contain (iocumentation oFtho various aspects of regular Title I 
programs which were used to supplement the Title I Migrant programs. With the possible 
exception ofM972. the progr'ams indicated the use of regular Title I personnel, equipment 
and facilities as well as programs to supplement Title I Migrant programs. 

The tables reveal that most progi-ams reported making use of some aspect of regular 
Title I programs. The percentage of programs reporting they did not supplement Title I 
Migrant programs with aspects of regular Title I programs decreased between 1972 and 
1973, however, it increased between 1978 and 1974. 

Title I reading programs were the most extensively used method of supplementing Title 
T Migrant programs. This pattern remained fairly constant over the three-year period 
with seven programs reporting their use in 1972. five in 1973 and six in 1974. The use of . 
Title I personnel and equipment also remained constant whereas the use of Title I 
mathematics programs increased. 

It should also be noted that other supplementary programs were used by the projects. 
Two such programs were: Title 1 Headstart Reading and Title VII, ESEA^Bilingual/ 
Bicultural Program. 

TABLE 28 

Inter-relationship With Regular Title I Program: 1 972 
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TABLE 29 

Inter-relationship With The Regular Title I Program: 1973 
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TABLE 30 

Inter-relationship With The Regular Title I Program: 1974 
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Coordination With Other Programs 

The information in tho 1972, 1978. and 1974 reports relative to this item varied from 
program to program. Tables 31, 32. and 33 detail services the programs were aware of 
which were available to migrants and were used by them. The information supplied 
indicates quite a variety of services are available in the state, but only one, Health., 
appears to be well known and used by the programs. It does not appear that much change 
has taken place in this knowledge and use from 1972 to 1974, however, the scope of the 
services known to be available appears to be increasing. 

Most of the programs reporting coordination with other services indicated that contact 
was made with the principals involved in providing the services by representatives of the 
program. None of the programs reported being rejected foi* any services they sought. 

Those programs reporting the use of services available to pre-sohool children or adults 
indicated most were in the areas of education and health. 
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In most cases where health services were involved the coonlihation involved having 
health personnel visit the migrant program to provide services, In some instances the^ 
children traveled to clinics, however, indications are this was the exception, A discussion 
with the state consultant for Migrant education revealed that the majority of these clmical 
services were provided through three agencies: Migrant Health Care Services, 
Wyandotte County Health Services and Los Cinco Pueblos Health Clinic. Education 
services to Migrants were usually provided by the program personnel themselves with 
assistance from outside personnel. A few adult programs were made available through 
local educational agencies. Where these agencies were involved, the adult Migrant, in most 
instances, had to go to the agency. Only in a few instances were there indications that 
agencies provided the services at the convenience of the Migrant adult. 

TABLE 31 

Coordination With Other Programs: 1 972 
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TABLE 32 

Coordination With Other Programs: 1973 
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TABLE 33 

Coordination With Other Programs: 1974 
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Personnel 



Tables 34 through 36 indicate the nuinhei' of personnel reported by all programs 
participating in the state's Title 1 programs foi'Migi-ant childi'en from 1972 through 1974. 

These tables reveal a slight decrease in total teachers involved with the programs from 
1972 to 1974. The tables also I'eveal an increase in the use of local bilingual teachers from 
1972 to 1974 and a coi-i-esponding decrease in the use of non-bilingual local teachers. In 
addition the number of bilingual teachers from Texas and other states increased from 1972 
to 1974. 

The information above iweals use of total teachers deci'eased over the three-year 
pei'iod and use of total bih'ngual teachers increased. 

In calculating the figures dealing with the use of aides, the total number of aides used 
and the sum of the number of aides used by category, (e.g., Migrant children aides) will 
not always be equal. The I'oason foi' this being that some programs reported using aides in 
more than one categoi'y, an example being a Migrant child aide might also be included as a 
high school or college aide. 

The tables reveal that the number of aifies used increased from 1972 to 1974. There was 
not much fluctuation in the use of parents as aides from 1972 to 1974, however there was 
considerable fluctuation in the use of childi'en as aides. In 1972 the programs reported 
using 22 chilrlren, in 1573. nine children, and in 1974, thirty children. The number of high . 
school students userl as aides remained fairly constant, however, the number of college 
students used as aides inci'eased di'amatically as did the use of o^/?er people as aides. There 
was also a slight decrease in the number of community volunteers used as aides. 

Although the numbei* of teachei's decreaserl over the three-year period, the use of 
bilingual aides inci'easerl ovei* the same period as did the use of bilingual teachers. 

Interpretation of the above would indicate the children are being exposed to a greater 
number of bilingual personnel each year. 
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TABLE 34 
Personnel: 1972 
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TABLE 35 



Personnel: 1973 
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Personnel: 1974 
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staff Utilization by Programs 



The informatioi^ recorded in Tables 87 through 39 indicate how the programs used their 
aides, adults, vohinteers and professional staff. 

The information reveals the scope of staff utilization within each of the above categories 
increased from 1972 to 1974 and the extent of staff utilization varied within programs 
from 1972 to 1974. The variance, however, was not revealed to have been extensive. 

In 1972 six programs reported uF^Vng ai.des in some sort of supervisory position 
(playground, field trips, classroom, etc.). In 1973, nine programs and in 1974, eight 
programs reported usinjj aides in this capacity. In 1972, nine programs reported using 
aides in the classroom in some capacity, and in 1973 and 1974, twelve programs reported 
using them in the classroom. One program reported using aides for manual jobs over the 
three-year period. In 1973, two programs reported using eight nurses aides. This 
decreased to one district in 1974. In 1973, one clisti*ict i*eported using aides in clerical work. 

Over the three-year period, from 1972 through 1974, four districts reported using adults 
as administrative or clerical personnel; four districts reported using eight adults for 
busing purposes, and six districts used adults as cooks. Over the same period, five districts 
reported using adults for custodial purposes, two used them for teaching, and four 
reported using adults jn somejform of supervision. In a discussion with a representative 
from the State Department of Education it was learned that all of the Migrant programs 
for 1972, 1973, and 1974 used adults as cooks, bus drivers, and custodians. 

In 1972 and 1973, reports from one program indicated they used adults in an advisory 
capacity. In 1973. one program reported using adults to entertain; this use was not 
repeated. In 1974, one program reported adults assisted in locating Migrant families when 
they moved into the area, and two programs wrote adults supplied materials. In this last 
instance, one program was referring to the consultant provided by the state; and the other 
to the materials that some 25 college student aides pruvided for their program. 

In the period from 1972 through 1.^74, two programs used volunteers in an advisory 
capacity; two ^/i^ograms reported using volunteer services from church groups; one 
program wrote their volunteers would do anything needed; two programs reported using 
volunteers for manual labor; and four program^described using volunteers in a 
supervisory capacity; two programs reported using volunteer nurses and two programs 
ised volunteers to teach 

In the period from 1972 through 1973, five programs reported using professionals in an 
administrative capacity. In that same period eight programs used professionals as 
consultants or in an arlvisory capacity; five programs used them in a supervisory capacity; 
and five programs reported using them in their health programs. All reporting programs 
but two wrote they used professionals as teachers during this period. One of these 
programs reported its teachers under the adult category, the other for some reason had 
this section missing from their rep''M*t. 

In 1973, one program reported the use of a professional social worker. Though it was not 
reported by the programs in the section of their reports covering this point, each used 
professionals as consultants provided by the University of Kansas, the State Department 
of Education, and the Texas Education Agency all three years. The documentation of this 
fact was supplied by the State Department of Education. 
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TABLE 37 
Staff Utilization: 1972 
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TABLE 38 
Staff Utilization: 1973 
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TABLE 39 
Staff Utilization: 1974 
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Training of Staff 



Types of Pre-Service, In-Service and Post-Service Training 
Pre-Service: AW but one propi-am submitting ropoi-ts for 1972 indicated that they 
received pre- service training from the Univei-sity of Kansas at Colby Community Junior 
College. Colby, Kansas. The training involved three days of workshops encompassing the 
use of inethods, techniques, and materials foi* improving tht^interpersonal relationship of 
teache^rs to students, teachers to teachers, and teachers to administrators. The one 
program not reportijig [)articipation in the pre-service at Colby reported they conducted a 
one-day pre-service program for all their pr-ogram personnel. The activities they listed for 
their program included orientation as to their program's policies, objectives, philosophy 
ium\ instruction on the use of methods, techtiiques, and materials. 

All but one program submitting reports in 1978 indicated that they participated in a 
pre-service workshop in Garden City. Kansas. None of the programs indicated what took 
place in these workshops. The program not* reporting the Garden City workshop as part of 
their pre-service training for 1973 was the same program that did not report participation 
in 1972. Their reported pre-service activities for this year remained the same as those 
reported above for 1972. The 1974 reports flid not vary much from the 1972 and 1973 
reports insofar as this item is concerned. The only major difference was that the pre- 
service training receiverl by most of the programs was provided in Hays, Kansas, and all 
but one program reported this pre-service activity in this section of their reports. 

In -Service: Tho majority of th(^ in-service activities listed in the 1972, 1973. and 1974 
repoi'ts were provided by the University of Kansas consultants. The repoi'tr. indicated that 
the in-service activities included demonstrations of methods. techni{iues, and materials 
associated with: 

• Language development 

• Reading 

• Music 

• Interpersonal i*elations 

The reports listed a variety of consultants from New Mexico and Texas v/ho provided 
this training. 

In aclclitio!! to these h) service activities one program in 1972, two in 1973. and three in 
1974 reported having periodic staff meetings to review methods, techniques and materials 
beir.g L«.se(i anci to discuss program developments and evaiua* ion procedures. 

Post'Service: As was the situation with in-service, the majority of the programs 
reportirig post -service training referi-erl to the post-service workshops conducted by the 
state department in 1972. 1973, and 1974 in Garden City, Topeka, and Emporia. The 
reports wei'e consistent in reporting the majority of these programs were for the purpose 
of providing feedback on the pre and in-service providerl by the state department in order 
to help improve them for the coming year. 

Interstate Planning: The interstate j)lanning by school districts appears to be on the 
incline. The reports submitted by the programs indicate that in 1972 representatives from 
two programs attended meetings where other states were re[)resented to discuss Migrant 
education. In 1973. the number participating was three and in 1974, four. Whereas the 
programs rep{)!-ced attending meetings in Mc Allen. Texas, in 1972 and 1973. they also 
reported attending meetings in San Diego anrl McAllen in 1974. The reports did not 
specify all of the states with whom they interacterl. 

Participation With Other Agencies in Providing Services to Pre-School Children 
and Migrant Adults 

The only agency the progi-ams reporterl cooperating with to provifle services to pre- 
school ehiklren and/or Migrants in the 1972, 1973. and 1974 reports was the Texas 
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Education Agency /Tho type* of sei'vico listed as being provided was in the form of 
consultant services to teachers in the use of methods, techniques and materials for 
instruction. One person from the Texas Education Agency visited each project every year 
for a limited period. Some programs feel that the amount of service provided should be 
expanded. 

Gaps Remain in Services 

Programs reporting in 1972, 1973, and* 1974 did not indicate that there were any gaps in 
the types of services provided Migrant children. No specific programs were indicated as 
needed; however, the comment was made in at least one report each year that the 
consultants provided each year for in^serviee should be provided for longer periods of time. 

.Xommunity Involvement 

Exten t of Paren ta l Participation 

Tabulation of information gathered from the 1972 through 1974 veports relative to this 
point appeai-s in Tables 10 through 42. The information indicates that most programs had 
parents participating in their progi-ams all thi-ee years. 

Activities ofInvolvem.ent of Parents 

' The reports supplied by parents indicated the parents participated in their programs in 
a variety of construct ive ways. 

In 1972 two prf)grams rc^portf^l parents were invo]\'ed as teacher aides, one program 
had them involved in supervision and as interpretei-s. Six programs indicatefl parents were 
involved by oliserving the program>^. 

In two programs in 1972. parents helped with the recruitment of students and in one 
program they hc^lped by finding housing and locating families. Five programs reported 
parents were in\'olved in an advisory capacity in 1972 and four indicated they were used as 
support staff. 

In 1978, four programs reported involving parents as aides or in day care work and in 
1974. five programs rt^portefi u^'m^ pai-ents in this capacity. One program reported using 
parents ;*upe)*visors in 197:^. did anothcM- in 1974. Five pi'ograms reported parents 
nartieipat(vl in some kind of social (n-ents in 197''> and foui* programs reported this in 1974. 
Foiir programs in 1973 and thi*ee in 1974 r(^i>nrted parents coming to an open house. Four 
programs report.ed using partMits as obsei'vei's in 1978 and 1974. One program reported 
involving pat'eiUs with theii* health program in 1978. 

Participation of Parents in Planning 

Those disti-icts r(\^ponding lo this item in their 1972, 1978, and 1974 reports indicated 
that pai*ents w(M*e askcnl to provide^ input in [planning activitues. Represented in Tables 40 
through 12, few of th(^ pi'ograms actually receivfnl input from parents in planning their 
activities. 

Volunteer Utilization 

Tables 40 throui^h 12 indicate that the use* of other volunteers has increased from 1972 
tiii-ough i974. Some of Mie most often mentioned uses of these volunteers included: 

• local firemen to demonstrate various safety and lif<^ saving techniques; 

• local polic(*meMi to discuss various roles of the police in the community: 

• used as speakers during field t i-ips; 

• volun((HM-s in P.E. classes: 

• used to provide^ transportation; 

• doctr)rs, d(Mitists, and mn's(\^ ])rovided vohmteer health services: and 

• distributioji of clothing and f)ther articles of need to children and their families. 
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TABLE 40 
Community Involvement: 1972 
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TABLE 41 
Community Involvement: 1973 
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TABLE 42 
Community Involvement; 1974 
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Problem Areas in Program Implementation 

Problems Encountered in Implementing Title I Migrant Programs 

Tables throu^rh 45 intliralo Iho majority of the programs reported they encountered 
no problems in^implemeniing their (urograms in 1972. 197:1 and 1974. Those di.^tricts 
reportijiK ihey had problems indieatefl a rai'iety of i*easons. Some of the most often 
mentioned problems inehided: ^ x.- 

• establishing bus rout es; 

• difficulty in obtaining bilingual tc^aehcM's: 

• lalestai't in progi-am planning due to uncertainty about authoi*ity and funding for 
Mig]-nnt schools: ^ 

• bust mimite personnel changes; . 

• Title I summer school revisions; 

• gathering data foi* evaluat ion of program ; 

• the sentiment of the community (Title! program for all educationally disadvantaged 
chikh-im or only Migrant children); 

• employment of inexperienced administrative perst)nnel; 

• employment of inexpei-ieMuunl professional staff; 
insufficient knowK dge of pi'ogram on part of teaching staff ; 

• insufficient classrooms; and 

• uncertaintv of time of arrival of students. 
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Difficulties Encountered in Achieving Local Cooperation 
\ Tables 43 thi-ough ^f) indicate somc^ pi-o^rrams fopoi-tcMl having clifficultios during 1972. 

1978. and 1974. Only c.np pi'ogram report tnl problems in nioi'O than one year. The i-eports 
submitted by most of the pi-ogi'ams indiratcMl (hat most difTiculties with cooperation 
encountered were r(^soh-ed. This was no! tlu^ c-asc» in all i)i'ogi'ams. One proj^^i-am reported 
the following in ]973: 

"The sentiment of the community, as well as many of our hoard of education memhers. 
is for a summei- Title 1 eompensatoi-y prc)gi*am for the educationally deprived or for all 
educationally de})rived or for all (nlueationally disadvantaged i-ather than for a Migrant 
school foi- Migrants only. This relegates a Migi*ant i)rogram to a local category that 'we 
ran get along without it.' 

Apparently this mattei* was not resolved in (h(^ community, because the program was 
not operated in 1974. Aji indication of th(^ most often mentioned lack of cooperation and 
what pi-ograms appear to be doing about it is best illustrated hy the following passage 
fi-om one [)rogi'am's repoi't in 1974: 

'•Our community has become moi-e aware of t he need for this jjrogram. realizing that 
the Migrant child is somewhat ch^prived of a fidl learning experience, either through 
migrating or a lack of understanding, e.g., language barriers. 

One of the main ])!'oblems. is that the Anglo community is just beginning to realize the 
significance^ of such ])rograms being around. They don't understand many things about 
federal programs such as. 'what is a Migrant?' *What does hilingual-bicultural mean?' 
To solve this dilemma, we can continue placing the issue in the public eye (when news 
media intei'prets it ad(Miuateiy) until more and more people see the need and suj)port the 
progi*a m." 



TABLE 43 
Problems in Implementation: 1972 
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TABLE 44 
Problems in Implementation: 1973 
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TABLE 45 
Problems in Implementation: 1974 
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Dissemination Techniques Used By Programs 



All indication of tho terhuiciiips iisocl to dissoniinate information and distribute materials 
by the programs in 1972, 1973, and 1974 are documented in Tables 46 through 48. 

Those districts that discussed dissemination to staff indicated they used staff meetings, 
classroom observations, and discussions to relay this information. Indications are that the 
use of these techniques t'o disseminate information and materials to teachers has decreased 
from 1972 to 1974. 

Those programs reporting dissemination techniques to parents reported using aides, 
children. t(-acheir, school visitation, home visitation, letters or notices sent home, regular 
progress repoi-ts, a school newspaper, the local news media, civic and church groups, 
personal contact on field trips, and movies. Indications are that the most often used 
techni(iue for the thret -year period was letters or notices sent home with the children. Use 
of this method, however, decreased somewhat in 1974. Only one program reported using 
the Parent Advisory Council as a technique for disseminating information and materials. 

Those programs reporting dissemination techniques for informing the community 
indicated the most often used method was through the local news media and through civic 
and church groups. 

Some programs cHd not I'cport on this section. Most of the information disseminated by 
programs described- theii' programs and specific activities related to these programs. 

In 1974, the State Department of Education disseminated a film entitled The Children- 
of the Harvest which depicts the educational offerings to Migrant Children ir^ Kansas. The 
film was presented in San Diego', California, at the National Director's of Title I Migrant 
Programs annual meeting. A copy is made available through the USOE Title I Migrant 
office in Washington, D. C. for national dissemination. Copies, both in English and 
Spanish, are available from each of the project schools. Extra copies are also disseminated 
from the Title I section of the State Department of Education. Copies in both languages 
have been placed in the audiovisual centers of Kansas State University, Kansas 
University, Wichita State University, Emporia State University, and Fort Hays State 
University. These ai-e to be used in teacher prepai-ation classes, sociology, social studies, 
anthropology or foreign language classes. 
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TABLE 46 
Dissemination Techniques Used: 1972 
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TABLE 47 
Dissemination Techniques Used; 1973 
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TABLE 48 
Dissemination Techniques Used: 1974 
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integration of Migrant Programs With 
Regular School Program 



MoJ^t pt'o^ranis reporting on this itcMn indioatod their pi*o^ram.s wei-e summer programs 
and had no oonnectio]) with the r(»^ular school. Some progi'ams repoi-ted operating Migrant 
program.^; concui'rently with t-eguUn* Title I programs, and having some integration taking 
place. Other pi-ograms indicated they oi)erated winter progi-ams which provided for the 
integration of the Migrant children into the regular program. No reports were received 
relative to integration fi-om one program in 1972, four in J973, and one in 1974. 

Tables 49 thi-ough 51 indicated that in 1972 four programs, one in 1973. and three in 
1974 reported no attempt at integration. Two programs in 1972. one in 1973. and two in 
1974 reported partial integration with regulai* Title [programs. In ]972.'one district 
reported having a wintei* program; in 1973 three pi-ograms reported this and in 1974. four 
programs mentioned their wint(M' programs. One ])r()ject mentioned new programs 
involving integration of programs in 1972. This involved the use of two new textbooks and 
the reguhu' physicrd education inst ructor. This same program reported the inclusion of a 
music program nndei- this category in 1974. 



TABLE 49 
Program Integration: 1972 
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TABLE 50 
Program Integration: 1973 
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TABLE 51 
Program Integration: 1974 
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Program Critique 

Program critiques as submitted by th(^ pro^rains are reproduced in this section in their 
entirety. They are included in this manner to ensure that the meaning intended by the 
programs is not distorted thi-ough misinterpretation. The names of the districts or agency" 
submitting the critiques have been deleted. 

As v\dll be noted, each district or agency appears to feel their programs are progressing 
well. Some of the most common recommendations for changes both in individual programs 
as well as state- wide included: 

• combine Title I Migrant summei- progi-ams witn regular Title I programs; 

• employ more local people (teacher and Migrant aides) ; 

• decrease teacher-pupil ratio; 

• provide day care provision; 

• possibly have longer ])rogram: 

• pi'ovide dental and medical checkups before school begins; 

• improve workshop at beginning of summer session; 

• provide three days at beginning of tei*m instead of two; 

• more hired help in the kitchen; 

• decrease papei-w{)rk recjuired of program; 

• develop basic curriculum guide for Migrant education; 

• develop bettei* system of scheduling and using coiisultants; 

• impi'ove functioning of Data Rank; and 

• addition of i*earling consultant. 

The names of the individual school districts have been deleted from this portion of the 
report. It is the intent of this portion of the report to indicate what [he self-assessment 
revealed, not 1^/70 made them. 

School District #i 
1972 

In general, the Migrant program in— — could be considered by 

this evaluator and from all indications from staff members, parents and children, to be a 
worthwhile endeavor. One measure of success would be the continued daily attendance on 
the pai't of the majority of students involved. Another measure of success would be the 
freedom to relate to their peers on the pai't of most students. Other individual measures of 
success can be seen in the individual teachers' smnmations. 

One recommendation that I would like to submit would be to combine the Title I 
Summer School and tlie Migrant program so that the various races would be able to 
function in a more realistic setting and would be able to learn from their different cultural 
heritages. 

1973 

Same as 1972. 
1974 

Same as 1972 and 1973, with the exception of change in the following sentence: 

Two measures of success would be the continued daily attendance on the part of the 
majority of students involved and the continued enrollment as the program progressed. 

School District #2 
1974 (First Year) 

Considering the fact that little preplanning or foret hought went into our program, all of 
us feel that it was generally a success. Attendance was good, children seem to develop in 
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the cognitive and affective domains, a number of health needs were taken care of, and most 
importantly, children seemed to be proud of their accomplishment^! thus developing within 
them a better self concept and greater self-confidence. 

Even though we considered our fir^t program successful, there are a number of things 
that could and should be done to better serve the needs of kids. Among them would be the 
hiring of more local people - teachers and Migrant parents to serve as aides. This would 
facilitate greater involvement between the permanent community and the Migrant one. 
AUo, this would help to develop a better rapport between those Migrant children who 
remain for a part of the regular school term and teachers who had worked with them 
during the summer. 

Another improvement that we might make would be to hire a Spanish American as a 
liaison person; particularly one with a car. This would allow for greater communication 
between the school and the Migrant family, As a result, parents would feel as if they were 
more a part of the school and the actual needs of children could bo met rather than just^the 
ones we perceive from day to day. 

School District #3 
1973 

We felt that our program was successful because most of the objectives outlined at the 
beginning of the program were accomplished. We saw improvement in academic areas — 
(math, language, and communication, abilities) in the physical, mental, and social 
development of the children and most impoilant, at the end of the school. The majority of 
the children had developed a good self-concept of themselves. 

All teachers, aides, and volunteers were very conscientious about their relationship with 
the children. The friendship developed in the class, too, was also extended outside of class. 
The children, for the most part, were very eager to come to school. In some instances, they 
invited their friends to attend school who we^e not eligible to participate. The children 
were disappointed when Friday came because they enjoyed the class so much. On the 
Fourth of July, the children expected to attend school. When the program ended the 
children told their teachers how they had enjoyed being in class and that they were sorry 
it could not continue. Positive attitudes and excellent cooperation was shown by 
administrators, teachers, parents, community volunteers, and people provided the value 
and importance of the school program. 
1974 

Same as 1978. with addition of the following paragraph: 

The program could greatly be improved if more qualified staff could be hired. Smaller 
teacher pupil ratios would he ideal. The age range in a classroom was very diversified. 

School District #4 
1972 

Great improvement was seen in the attitude and. behavior of the students. Skills were 
greatly improved. Physical social, and mental development of the students made the 
program worthwhile. 

Since we were a new program, it took a little time to become established, but we were 
soon accepted and acknowledged by those involved in the program, and by the community. 
Most attitudes were favorable tow^ard the school. 

Our main criteria forjudging the program was the attitude and progress of each child. 
With judgment based on this criteria, we can say that the program was successful. 

1973 

The teacher aides work very well and is a strong part of the program. Most comments 
about the Migrant prograin are favorable since the program gives special attention to the 
child who is often neglected. There seems to be a very positive attitude noticeable among 
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the students after they have been in the pro^'i-am. 

Improvement of the program in USD — would include a day 

cai-e provision and the possibility of having a longer program. 

1974 

1 believe we should try to find Kansas consultants to woi*k with our programs. There are 
many cjualiFied people in our state who could assist in this mannei', 

I would recommend that a full-time kindergarten teacher be hired. With a large 
enrollment possible next year, it seems wisest. 

It would seem in the best interest to have a separate teacher for the fifth and sixth 
grade students. The P, E. teacher could then teach P. E. and perhaps aid the nurse in 
making home visits, thus, leaving her more time for health problems. Since he would have 
all the children at one time or another he would know the children and the P. E. aide could 
help the nurse in the recording and other time consuming work. This would give the nurse 
more time. It would also give the teachers -a break time and planning time. 

Limit the number of all-school field trips and have all the teachers plan them together 
before the program begins. A classroom teacher could plan extra field trips that would fit 
his curriculum. 

Dental checkups and medical physicals could begin the week before school begins with 
pai-ental involvement to help get them there. 

If there is any possible way to do it, stj'ictly limit the number of students to the number 
we are fumled for. 

Alternate bus routes so that group one arrives eai-ly one week and group two anr :s 
early the next week. Also, alternate their going-home times. Otherwise, group two spends 
about an hour a day less in school, five hours a week, thirty le.ss hours in si.x weeks! ! 

Due to (Mir success of recruiting, over thirty more students than we anticipated, we feel 
that w^e should have six full-time teachers aides in the program next suimner, and ail the 
facilities necessary to service them. 

School District 
1972 

The Migrant school in for this year was probably one of the 

most successful ones ever. The school finished the summer with an enrollment of 258 
students. This was an increase of about 83 more than we anticipated and was an increase 
of-86 students over last year. I feel more |most| of the increase in enrollment is because of 
more parent interest and because of the things the school offers4o4he students. 

This year the staff was excellent. There was much coopei-ation and everyone was 
interested in giving the Migrant child the best possible education they could in the short 
time they are liej-e. Academic standards were high and it definitely was a learning and 
gi-owth period foj' all. There was a gj-eat deal of change and improvement in the students. 
The school was bubbling with cheerfulness and enthusiasm, Childj*en's laughter was often 
heard. Tliere was a good learning atmosphere. Children's voices were heard more often 
than the teacher's, which is a good indication of a creative growing child. 

Many objectives in the Migrant school program sitch as to academic learning, to develop 
effective communication skills, to provide health service, and to provide for the Migrant 
child's physical needs were met at our program with great success. 

There are many changes that might be applied to improving the overall success of next 
year's program. In the grade levels where there is more than one classroom, there will be a 
division of the children according to their achievement during the regular school year. For 
example, all nonreaders in the first grade will be in one classroom and those that have had 
some i)a.sic work will be in another classroom. Perhaps both groups of children can make 
more progress during the time they are here. 
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On the kindergarteii level the music classes could be cut to shorter time periods and the 
number of art classes cut. When special health and safety films are available in the 
science-health class they will be scheduled to show to the kindergarten classes. 

An improvement on the arrival time and departure time and the scheduling of the bus 
routes will be considered. 

A workshop designed to assist the general classroom teacher, the aides, and the special 
classroom teachers, on working with Migrant children and materials applicable to the 
Migrant child, might be beneficial. It would also help to have the workshop structured by 
someone who has actually been involved with Migrant children. 

The use of pre tests and post-tests that would be of value in measuring the Migrant 
child's progress might be an area to such improvement. 

The use of a video tape machine throughout the summer program might be an aid in 
developing improved oral communication with the students. 

1973 

The Migrant school in for the summer 1973, developed into 

a successful year. The enrollment this year was 246 students, which was about 96 students 
more than we had anticipated. This was a drop of 12 students from a year ago. With the 
weather problems this year affecting the planting of the sugar beet crop, it was 
anticipated that work would be very limited. Work was limited, but many families still 

came to in hopes of finding employment. As a 

result, our school enrollment and attendance was larger than anticipated. 

There were many returning staff members to our school this year and this provid'^d for 
some continuity and another successful summer term. The academic standards were high 
and the teachers and children were cheerful and full of enthusiasm and interested in doing 
a lot of work in the period of time spent at this school. 

Each year hew things develop and different ideas and suggestions are made which will 
eventually lead to an improvement in the overall school program. In the preschool area, the 
addition of another teacher might help. With this additional teacher this area could be 
divided into two different age groups and more help could be offered to the younger group 
in the area of coloring, motor skills and general school reading skills. It also would help if a 
man. one who is interested in this area, was added to the staff as an aide or a teacher. The 
children enjoy having a man being with them. Another help for this department would be 
to move the preschool classroom from the lounge area to room 152. This would cause less 
distraction for this age group. 

• This year, as in the past year, the school started out with one kindergarten room and 
another one was added shortly after school was underway. It woidd probably help if two 
classes of kindergarten was established at the beginning of the summer. It would help the 
kindergarten classes if all special area classes were altei-nated. This was done in the art 
area this year but should be extended to music and in the physical education area as well. 

Work still needs to be done on the scheduling of the buses and having enough buses and 
drivers when needed. This would provide an improvement on the arrival and departure 
time. 

An area which has needed improvement, and still needs improvement, is the workshop 
at the beginning of the summer session. There has never been a workshop which has areas 
for special subject teachers to attend. 

1974 

The Migrant school in ^ for the summer of 1974, developed 

into a successful year. The enrollment this year was 252, which was about 100 more than 
expected. This was an increase of 6 over a year ago. With the weather problems thi^ year, 
it was anticipated that work would be very.limited. Work was limited, but many families 
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still came to — in hopes of fitiding employment. As a result, our 

school enrollment and attendance was larger than anticipated. 

There were many returning staff members to our school this year and this provided for 
some continuity and another successful summer term. The academic standards were high 
and the teachers and children were cheerful, full of enthusiasm, and interested in doing a 
lot of work in the period of time spent at this school. 

All duties of teachers and aides need to be defined and scheduled so each person knows 
what they are to do and when it is to be done. 

Probably more hired help in the kitchen area would alleviate a lot of the problems in that 
area. 

It has been suggested that there be three days at the beginning of the term instead of 
two. 

School District #6^ 
1973 

The ivligrant school began this summer on June ] 1 and continued until July 20. The 
students were picked up by bus at 7:15 a.m. and reached home in the afternoon about 4:30 
p.m. 

The curriculum for the summer program consisted of math, reading language^., . 
e.xperionces. art, music, science, social studies', and physical education. The classroorri'"*" 
structure was individualized with leai-uing centers set up in the two classrooms. The staff 
was interested in providing a great variety of learning methods so Ihat'the program 
continued to be of interest to the students. Because of the small number of students, ^^-e 
were able to provide individual instruction in most areas and adjust the lessons to fit the 
needs and inteT*est of each child. 

The overall success of the program had to be vei*y great. The students were enthusiastic 
and willing. The teachei-s were concerned and the total atmosphere was one of enjoyment 
in learning. 

The program for the coming year will find us looking into the possibility of Adult 
Education classes in the evening or at least a few iiights a week. We did have several 
adults visit our program aiid express an intei*est for sorne type of classes. We would also 
like to secure a teacher from Texas or New Mexico for the coming year although housing 
will be a major problem. 

The testing of Migrant students is also an area that will be of major conceiMi for the next 
year. We will be interested in testing from othei* pi*ograms and the reliability of these 
tests. 

The other area of major emphasis will be the preschool classes and a nu)re developed 
rearliness program in this area. The preschn-^i program this year had only one aide to stay 
with the children and this did not provide for as much o|)portunity for instruction as we 
would have liked. • 

1974 

The Migrant pi'ogram hegan June 3 and continued unlU July J2. The students were 
picked up by bus at 7:15 a.m. and reached home in the afternoon about 4:30 p.m. 

The curriculum for the summer consisted of math, reading, music, art, science, physical 
education, language arts and social studies. The subject areas were integrated as much as 
possible. The staff was the same as last year and this helped in the understanding of each 
other and ))roviding the individual needs of the children. 

The program would have to be termed a great success as far as meeting needs and skill 
development. 

The problem of testing is still a c(jncerji. The short period of (inie floes not provide for a 
reasonable span for testing purposes. The selection of tests is difficult and" we found the 
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tests in Spanish ooulcl not be used because the students did not read Spanish although some 
tests were given orally in Spanish by the aides. 

Once again, the major problem was the number of students. The small number did allow 
the teacher to work very closely with slndents, but planning becomes rlifficult and the 
moving of one family could abnost close the progi^am. 

School District #7 
1972 

We were very pleased with our Title I program and are looking forward to having 
another program next year. . ^ 

1973 

Same as 1972 comment, 
1974 

We were very pleased with our Title I program and are looking forward to having 
anothei- next year. We do need clarification on what to do with our five-year Migrants. 

School District ^8 ■ 
1972 

We were very pleased with the program. We did not know what to expect in many areas 
and our goals and objectives may have been a little vague because this was our first year 
to conduct a Migrant program. 

We felt that great strides were made in the following areas: 

1. positive self-concept development ; 

2. oral communication: 

3. reading readiness and reading skills; 

4. basic math concepts; 
. 5. group participation; 

6. personal hygiene: 

7. perceptual development; 

8. creative arts and music; and 
9.. health services. 

My recommendations for improvement are as follows: (1) budget more classroom time 
and more planning time which would also require more in terms of salary for the Art 
Instructor; (2) budget more time for the nurse; her job required more hours than we had , 
budgeted for this year: (3) arrange for supervision after the regular school day ends of 
children whose parents work late; and (4) budget money to send the director to workshops 
such as the one in Mj*Allen, Texas, or recommended schools where Migrant education is in 
progress. 

School District #9 
1972 

From the standpoint of our Migrant parents, pupils, and teachers, our summer Migrant 
program was an improvement over that of former years and it achieved the behavioral 
objectives which were set up for it to achieve. 

From the administrative standpoint, we feel that the paperwork required in a short 
session often out-weighs the proper work that a director should be doing — supervision'of 
instruction, guidance and direction of teachers and students, more personal participation 
in the instructional and supportive services, and more time to plan rather than to report 
the activities, 
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We also feel that there is a continued need for: 

1. basic guidelines in .selecting the instructional areas in a Migrant summer school, and 
• some definite goals and behavioral objectives in the pursuit oF those instructional 

areas; 

2. definite pre-service training, covering the instructional areas as they apply to the 
Migrant child as well as human relations and techniques foi- their enhancemeiit; 

3. more consultants who can actually demonstrate the teaching of a math class, health 
class. !*eading class, or social studies class to a Migrant child in the way that it should 
be done; and 

4. better scheduling of consultants for in-service visits at the begijming of the term 
rather than at the wid. 

1974 * 

From the standpoint of our teachers, supportive personnel, and director, our program 
was productive educationally and from the supportive services angles such as health 
services, food services, and social services. Attached as an addendum to this evaluation, is 
a summary of comments by various members of fhe summer school staff. 

Prom the administrative, supervisory, and directional aspects, the Title I paperwork 
involved in applications, revisions, the Title I application for 1973-74, the Title I 
evaluation, and the Migrant School Evaluation, do not leave much time for the program 
director to direct anything or anybody but his secretary. We realize that this was not the 
fault nf the Title I department, but, indisputably, the more a man is tied to office detail, 
the less he is able to visit classrooms and activities, visit with teachers and students, and 
plan innovative activities for each area. 

We feel that there is a continued need for the following: 

1. basic curricidum guide for Migrant education. We should, if we wish to have 
accountability, have a bi*oad fields' study guide at leasfilsting the subjects which are 
reiM)ip^i|i'eneiud in each Migrant pi*ogram. 

2. Teachers and aicles still feel that they do not receive any specific help from our pre- 
service training. They feel in this school, that pre-service training should be designed 
to give help in setting up their actual instructional plan and procedures. 

School District ^nO ^ 
1972 

Again this year our pr-ogram was favored with a good working relationship with the 
})arents of Migrant children in our area during the summer months. This relationship 
enabled our staff a degree of freedom in providing educational treatment of the children 
thjit is not common in the educational field. Because the parents seemed to have trust, they 
were willing to share information and concerns that enabled us to design a more effective 
program this summer. There were also times when we received simple physical help from 
parents wl ^n they went with us on field trips and helped with the smaller children. 

We were pleased with the number of students we were able to attact this year, ages 
ranging from 13-15. In past years we have been unable to attract this age group to the 
school for our summer session but we had an enrollment of 20 from this age group. The 
attendance records of these students were excellent. We definitely need to re-evaluate our 
planning in the future as there are some definite services that can be provided for this age 
group that were ill-pi'epared to provide this summer. 

We again kept the school open for an eight-week session. There was no noticeable drop 
in enthusiasm,VkttitU(leT-Br-attendance the last two weiiks of school. Our staff felt that the 
eight weeks, as.opposed to the six weeks, allowed for more freedom of scheduling and 
providing services for the students. At the conclusion of the program, parents were asked 
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their opiniun as to ihv length. The con.^ensus of opinion was thai the summer program 
should not be shortened 

It is still hoped that throu^ii the use of the Data Bank, better past records of the 
students will be assembled. We did not eivj-oll one student during tlie summer who brought 
his data sheet with him. Wv also found many stuch^nts enrolled in the winter in school 
districts unawan: oftht- Data Bank, Also, there exist eil a time lapse in the )-etrieval of 
records from the Data Rank that made the use of them almost nonexistent. Our staff feels 
that access to student j'econls is the only \va y the needs of tlie students are to be 
a c c u ra t e 1 y as ; • ess t -d . 

1973 

Our staff at - — — — folt that this year's program was very sue- 

cessfuL We had very good attendance by most of the children throughout the duration of 
the program. 

The in-i.;ervice workshop at the beginning of the program was very helpful to us. We feel 
that this part should be continued. 

Our teachers were well ({ualified classroom teachers and experienced in communicating 
with children. Our elass sizes were such that a good rapport was developed betwee i the 
teacher and student. The use of magic circles in some classes helped to establish a positive 
self-image in the student. Mexican American aides in all classrooms helped in building self- 
confidence and a positive self-image. The aides were invaluable to the teachers during the 
program. 

Our program strives to develop a good relationship with the parents of our childre.i. Our 
parents gave a great deal of support to our program and gave us much information which 
aided us in w{)rking with our children. Physical support was given, especially on field trips, 
where parents often went along to help in the supervision of the children. 

Our field trips Were a big plus to our program. These help to give the children a first- 
hand experience in the v/orking of the world around them and the culture in which they 
live. It was found that to be effective much planning should take place before the field trip, 
and follow-up activities should be used. A special evening trip was also planned for the 
children. 

Our staff concluded that the most effective type of tests were the subjective measure- 
ments of class work and teacher observation of behavioral changes. One objective test was 
given, but our teacher developed tests seemed to be more valuai)le. 

We were pleased with the number of students and the j*egularity of attendance in our 
older group, ages 10-^15. However, we still need to try to improve this attendance. The 
**minr courses" offered to the children lieiped the attendance record. More special ac- 
tivities would he beMieficial. 

The Data Bank is iTnjjroving and is becoming more helpful in keeping our records 
straight on each child. It is hoped that these improvements will continue in coming years. 

Our music, art. and physical education programs added extra dimensions to the child's 
day. Creativity was given an outlet in various art projects. Self-expression was allowed 
through musical activities. Physical fitness was sti*essed in the physical education pro- 
gram. 

Bilingual and bicnltural phases of each child's life was stressed ui all aspects of our pro- 
gram. Pride in the student's versatility in language and culture was instilled. 

The swimming p(»rtipn of our program was, as usual, a very popular activity. Some 
recommendations for improving thi.s area would be to have lessons starting with the very 
youngest groups. P^ach group would swim with instruction one day a week. It would be 
henefirial to have a swimming instructor one day a week to teach the advanced groups in 
one or two houi* sessions. 
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It was also recomm ended that we schedule shorter mofiiings and longer afternoons. 
More classroom time would be beneficial. 

It would be helpful to have a nursery at the high school so that the little ones can rest 
after lunch before returning to their classrooms. Special projects were recommended for 
the 6-9 year olds. 

Considering the benefits of the field trips, it was the consen^^us of the group to add more 
field trips, especially for the younger ones. 

Another improvement would bo the addition of a reading co}isultant to set up a program 
that the child can follow, such as Sullivan or SRA, and the setting up of a central learning 
center where the consultant can work with each individual child. 

School District ^11 
1972 

Keeping in mind the objectives of the summer program, our goals were to carry out a 
plan of action formulated to promote academic learning; to develop effective 
communication skills; to provide health services to meet child physical needs; to fulfill 
certain psycho-social needs of children, and a happy outlook on life. 

Most of the teachers and aides worked very conscientiously and we felt that the happy 
acceptance which developed between teachers, aides, and pupils and the attendance record 
itself, spoke well for the program. 

The children made it known to teachers that they liked school and were very unhappy 
that it was going to terminate. Several students told the teachers that they were coming 
to school next Monday, after school ended. 

Harmonious cooperation and positive attitudes demonstrated by parents, teachers, 
administrators and community people, were of evidence and proved to be of much 
importance and value to our program. 

Teachers confided that most children made some kind of improvement in the following 
areas: 

1. oral communication ; 

2. group participation: 

3. reading skills; 

4. vocabulary skills; 
e5. library skills; 

6. sportsmanship; 

7. self-pride and confidence; 

8. physical, social, and mental development; 

9. leather crafts (it gave children self-pride by using itenis they made such as coin 
purses, belts, moccasins, and key holders) ; and 

10. students were proud of their language and culture. 

We feel that no major changes are needed in our program. Minor changes have been and 
will al ways be an ongoing task for us\ 

1973 

Program critique was the same this year as that for 1972. However, the last paragraph 
was changed to read as follows; 

We feel that no major changes arc needed in our program. Because of the many 
variables in dealing with the Migrant population, we are considering some minor 
changes in our program to better suit the needs of the children and parents working in 
our community. 

1974 

Same as 197:i 
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SchoaWDistricl ^12 ' 
1972 

The Migrant program began on June 5, 1972, and continued for ^Ix weeks in the . 

> Elementary School. The school day began at 8:00 a.m. and continued 

until 4:B0p.]n. 

The curriculum consisted of physical education, reading, math, social studies, arts and 
crafts, oral language development, health, and science. The subjects were taught in the 
morning followed by activities in the afternoon. The non graded approach was used in the 
academic fields. The childreji v^-ere served bi-eakfast, two snacks, and the noon meal. A 
Type A lunch was provided. The children were exposed to many different foods and really 
seemed to enjoy them. Their eating habits are very good and they are beginning to enjoy 
American food. 

The students attended the Shrine Circus in Goodland. This v^^as a very good circus and 
the students really enjoyed it. They were very tired when it was over and most of them 
slept all the way home. They ate a sack lunch in the Goodland park at the noon hour. 

For arts and crafts, the students enjoyed painting, string pictures, making all sorts of 
creative things, plaster of paris molds, and cutting and pasting. 

The Migrant students j-eceived phsycial examinations, dental examinations, eye 
examinations, and the tuberculin skin tests. All necessary corrections were made. Many 
health films from the State Department of Health were shown to improve health habits. 

The students went swimming during the noon hour. Several afternoons were spent 
swimming with the childiren in the community. The P. E. instructor felt much progress 
was made iji the swimming program. The students enjoyed the two weeks of lessorr with 
the Red Cross Program. 

It is felt by the administration and faculty that this program has been a very profitable 
and challenging experience for everyone. Its success is due to the necessity of helping the 
Migrant child. They have given generously of their time in their efforts to provide a 
program to meet the needs of these students to our community. Experience has been 
mixed with innovation together with a healthy mixture of love. Every employee expressed 
a desii-e to return to next year's program. 

1973 

Program criri(iue was the same as for 1972, however, the first paragraph was changed 
to read: 

The Migrant program began on June 11, 1973, and continued fur eight weeks in the — 

— - ~ Elementary School. The school day began at 8:00 a.m. and 

i'unrinued until p.m. The staff and students appreciated the longer term. The staff 
could see m^ore learning really taking place the last two weeks. The adjustment period 
was over and t^veryone was settknl for work. 

1974 

The Migr-ant program began on June 17, 1974, and continued until July 26 in the 

Elementary School. This was for a period of six weeks. The school 

day began at 8:00 a.m. and continued until 4:30 p.m. The teenage group met each Monday, 
Wednesday, and Fi-iday evening from 8:00 p.m. until 10:00 p.m. 

The curriculum consisted of physical education, reading, math, social studies, arts and 
crafts, oral language development, health, and science. The subjects were taught in the 
morning followed by activities in the afternoon. The non-graded approach was used in the 
academic fields. The children were served breakfast, two snacks, and the noon meal. A 
Type A lunch w^as provided. The children were exposed to many different foods and really 
seemed to enjoy them. Their eating habits are very good and they are beginning to enjoy 
American food 
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The euri'HM]luih iur the ' M\ii\ri> group consislcMl of home! economit's for girls and 
woodshqp for the bovs The gnmp really enjoys the recreational part of the program. It is 
real ego building to be able to play volleyball in a large gymnasium after a hard day in the 
field. The last class meeting after the ])rojeets were finished was spent playing volleyball 
until midnight. This is a tradition that originated Five years ago. 

The students nussed the eircus this year. It was in Goodland before the 

' :. Migrant school began. The students did enjoy a field trip each week. They 

went fishmg and swimming in the Republican River. They went rock and frog hunting on 
the creek. The student.^ visited the ('ity Park and the Roadside park. They also hiked to 
the Dairy King. The students painted the rocks they gathered. Thev made the >-ocks look 
like bugs and small animals. 

For art.^ and crafts, the students enjoytnl painting, string pictures, making all sorts of 
creative things from paper, wire, and material. The magnetic butterflies and bugs given to 
the hospital patients crtnUed many favorable comments. 

The Migrant students received phy-sical examinations, dental examinations, eye 
examinations, and the tuberculin skin tests. All necessary corrections v/ere made. Many 
health films from the State Department of Health were shown to improve health habits. 

The students went swimming during the noon hou)'. The students enjoyed the Red^pross 
lessons given thein each day by one of the instructors. 

It is felt by the administration and faculty that this program has been a very profitable 
and challenging experience for everyone. Its success is due to the dedicated efforts of the 
teachers and teacher aides who deeply believe in the necessity of helping the Migrant 
child. They have given generously of their time and efforts to provide a program to meet 
the needs of these students in our community. Experience has been mixed with inno ation 
together with a healthy mixture of love. Every employee expressed a desire to return to . 
next year s ])rogram. 

School District ^13 
1972 

The program is becoming much 'better each year. The change in attitude, behaviors, and 
general appearance is almost unbelievable now and when our program started in 1967. The 
adults then seemed to be very distrustful and even the children to some extent, and did not 
seem to want to speak English. Now thi.s seems very much the reverse. Even the children's 
habits in the classrooms have undergone tremendous changes. In the beginning, toys for 
example, in the rooms of the younger childrtMi were torn up as fast as they could 
accomplish this, but now they take care of the equipment and take pride in how it looks. 
Thi^ pride s^^ems transfer the individuals also; they take much more pride in the way 
they conduct thnmselvt^s and in I he way they look. 

This program, like any other which is worthwhile, takes time and is a slow process but I 
definitely feel v.^e are accomplishing a great deal. 

I believe an actual visitation and exchange of teachers during the winter, if it could be 
workeil out. would he very beneficial. To be able to actually see these children at work in 
their home schools and see how they are taught during this period would be most helpful. 

1973 

Sami* as 1972 reptu't. 

1974 

The program is becoming much belter each year. The change in attitude, behaviors, and 
general appearance is almost unbelievahh^ now and when our program started in 1967. The 
adults then seemen to })e very distrustful, and even the children to some extent, and did 
not want to speak English. Now this seems very much the reverse. Even the children's 
habits in the clas,srnoms have undergone tremendous changes. In the beginning, toys, for 
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oxainpk\ in t hf* ruuins of ihe yniin^cr children were torn up as fast as they conld^ 
accomplish this, but now ( hc\v tak(^ can^ of the (Miuipnunit and take pride in how it h)oks. 
This pride seems to transfer to the individuals also. They take pride in the way they 
conduct themselves and \i\ (he way they look. They espeeinlly like to show off the work 
the.rhave done before taking it for the inspection of their parents. 

This prog-ram, like any other which is woi-th while, takes time and is a slow process, but I 
definitely feel we are aeecunplishing" n ^vvdi deal with these youn^^sters. They seem to 
enjoy eomin^,^ to school and seem ha])py in their work. A ^avat number of the students have 
perfect attendance records durin,i^ the sununer and a number of the parents have been in 
this same eumnumity for several years where they know they can get their children in 
school. All parents and children seemed to enjoy the movie which was made of all the 
programs in the summer of 1973. 

An actual visitation and exchange of teachers during the winter, if possible, would be 
very beneficial To be able to actually see these children at work in their home schools and 
see how they are taught during this period would be most helpfub Continual improvement 
in the Data Bank system is very much needed to. 

School District #14 
1972 

No critique provided. 

1973 

The objectives for our summer program were to take care of the total child aa much as 
possible in six weeks. We wanted to develop a good sound academic program, 
communications, skills, a program for the child's physical needs as well as his psycho-oocial 
needs; also to provide a total program that would enhance a child's self-image as well as 
bis total outlook. All of the people in the program worked very hard to insure these things 
would take place to the highest degree possible within the limitations of the structure of 
the program and of time. In general, there was a great feeling of bappiness that 
perpetuated t|ie day. Not only bappiness but also'enthusiasm was conducive in making 
most of the attempted projects very successful. The children and the parents frequently 
indicated their enthusiasm for the school. They indicated their positive feelings and 
attitudes towards bilingual/bicuUural education. Many of the children were eager.to 
attend Migrant school but looked with reluctance to returning to regular school. Both 
community and scnool exemplified an increase in awareness and a growing desire to utilize 
some of the innovative aspects by most teachers, as well as the director, that most of the 
children made startling improvements in the following areas: 

1. oral communication both hi Spanish and English; 

2. group participation as well as individual participation within the group; 
reading skills both in Spanish and English; 

4. vocabulary skills both in Spanish and English; 

f). increases in physical ability particularly in swimming where the vast majority not 

only lean>ed to swim but learned a large variety of strokes and especially gained 

confidence in the water; 
<). there was a remarkable increase in hand-eye coordination because of the 

participation in a large variety of physical education activitier.. Taking turns. 

.sportmanship anvl planning v/as increased to a large extent because of physical 

education; and 

7. self-pride and confidence increased remarkably and children's attitudes toward 
[Mexican American] culture and identity seemed to be evident in every activity. 
Confidence exemplified by increased self-pride made the school move from teacher- 
centered to student-centered. Physical, social, and mutual development seemed to 
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increase greatly. Miisic» clance, drama, and bilijigual/bicultural clai^ses gave the 
children treinemlous boost? and self-pride> pers^onal identificalion, and confidence. 
We feel that in general our program need? no major changes. However, a? within most 

programs, minor changes must take place from year to year, One of the minor changes 

which needs attention in our program is improved reading materials for the total school. 

All materials ob^xvrved thus far have been generally lacking in meeting the needs of the 

total student.^' papuUititJU. 

1974 

The program was successful in the fact that the children aiul staff both gained in life 
experiences, emotional maturity, and social interaction. 

The children shov/ed marked improvement in language and m^ithematics. 

It is t'eU that the program will be improved by employing experienced administration. 
Developing plans fc^r pre-.^ervice, in -service, and post service training. 

Providing small grouping of students, if more appropriate instruments for evaluation of 
pu])il progress can be found and utilised. 

in-Service Training Provided by the Staff 
(State Department) 

The information relative to the training provided by the state department for 1972, 
1978. and 1974 are documented in Tables 52, 53, and 54. This information indicates sorne 
negative response to the in-se^rvice provided by the state department, but for the most 
part the response is positive, to some instances the pi'ograms indicated a positive l e-sponse 
to one part of the program and a negative response to another part. Jn these instances a 
check appears in both the Positive and A'^ej^a^ii^e columns in the Tables. The most often 
expressed positive response was to the content of the training. The most often expressed 
negative response was to the length of the program? and^'the methods used. 

The reports indicate that the program provided by the state department is improving 
every year. The fact that no negative comments were made in 1974 supports this. From 
the comments made by the programs it would appe.ar a? though the programs would 
welcome more information on instruction for the lower gi'ades. 

As for the use fjf the magic circle, the tables indicate that the longer a project 
participates n\ tht program the less they appear to use the magic circle weekly. For 
exanip't\ iti 1972, four })rograms reported using the magic circle every day of the week. In 
1972. oidy t wcj programs reported using the magic circle every day. Of the programs 
reportirig using the magic circle every day in 1972, only one is still using it every day. 
Some programs have a|)parently discontinued using it and have substituted another 
program in its place. All programs responding to the results they felt they attained using 
the magic circle reported they felt they got positive results. These programs also indicated 
they allowed children to use whatever language they wanted in magic circle activities. 
Indications are that the language actually used in conducting the magic circle has changed 
from predominantly English in 1972 to a mixtu>T of both Englisli and Spanish in 1974. 
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TABLE 52 

Tabulation of in-Service Training by Staff: 1 972 
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TABLE 53 

Tabulation of In-Service Training by Staff: 1 973 
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2 = Times/wk Ma^ic Circle was used. 

3 = Results obtained from use of Ma^ic Circle. 

4 = V(/ere children free to express themselves in whatever lan^ua^e they 

wanted? 

5 = Language used in conducting Ma^ic Circle. Both= English/Spanish. 
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TABLE 54 

Tabulation of In-Service Training by Staff: 1974 
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2 ='Timcs/wk Ma^ic Circle was used. 

3 - Results obtained from use of Ma^ic Circle. 

children free to express themselves in whatever language 
they wanted? 

5 Lan^ua^e used in conductin^I Ma^ic Circle. Both = English/ 
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NA= Not App 1 icab 1 e 
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Languap Used in Instruction 



DocunuMUed in Tabk\^ 55, fl6. atul 57 is tht^ percent of Eng-lish and Spanish used by each 
program, the percent of English and Spanish used by aides and teachers in each program 
and the total English and Spanish all programs, teachers and aides used. 

Figure 1 indicates the total percentage of Enghsh and Spanish used by those programs 
reporting for the entire three year period. These statistics p.re condensed from the 
information documented in Tables 55, ofi and 57 which might not represent a true picture 
of the English and Spanish used over the three-year period. This is observed in the fact 
thkt one program reported teachers using 60% Enghsh in 1974 and 25% vSpanish as shown 
in Table 57. Obviously these figures do not total 100%. Possibly a mistake was made in 
reporting because the 1973 percentages for this district were 15% English and 25% 
Spanish, 

The totals in Figure 1 indicate that the use of Spanish as a means of instruction 
gradually increased from 1972 through 1974. Tables 55, 56, and 57 indicate the majority of 
this increase came about as a result of the increase in the use of Spanish by teachers. Over 
the three-year period only one program reported an increase in the use of English. This 
increase, however, appeared only one year. The next year the program reported an 
increase in the use of Spanish, 

The figures reported in Tables 55, 56 and 57 and Figure 1 compliment an earlier finding 
relative to the increase in the usc^ of bilingual personnel in the programs over the three- 
year period covered by this repr)rt. 



TABLE 55 

Percent of Language Used By Districts 
In instruction: 1972 
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TABLE 56 
Percent of Language Used By Districts 
In Instruction: 1973 
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TABLE 57 
Percent of Language Used By Districts 
In Instruction: 1974 ^ 
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FIGURE 1 



Total Percent of Languages Used 
For The Three-Year Period 
1972,1973,1974 
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Pupil-Teacher Ratio in Basic Skill Areas 

Tables 58 through 60 contain a documentation of the pupil-teacher ratios for the basic skill areas. 
Pupil-teacher ratios are also presenter! for other instructional areas. The information in these tables 
indicates a range in pupil-teacher ratios from 2-1 to 26.1-1 (over the years 1972, 1973, 1974). 

The hi^^her ratio when reported including aides decreased to 13-1 . It is not clear from the reports 
from most of the programs whether or not they included aides in their calculations. If they did and 
they were to recalculate their ratios, they would be considerably higher than indicated. 

The information reported by the programs indicates that , the pupil- teacher ratio might be 
increasing, however, it appeal's to be around an average of 15-1. 
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TABLE 58 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio in Basic Skill Areas: 1972 
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TABLE 59 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio in Basic Skill Areas: 1 973 
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TABLE 60 

Pupil-Teacher Ratio in Basic Skill Areas: 1974 
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Consultant Usage by Programs 

Tables 61 and 62 indicate how consultants were used by the programs and what type of help was 
provided, and in some cases, the amount of time spent in the programs by consultants, and the 
positive or negative reaction to them. These tables represent 1973 and 1974 data only as 1972 
reports did not respond to this item. 

The results indicate the scope of the use of consultants is increasing. In 1973, the districts reported 
using consultants as: 

• demonstrators, 

• resource people, 

• sources for instructional materials and methods, 

• observers who would give feedback, and 

• bilingual/biculturaJ experts. 

In 1974 consultants were used for the same purpose as stated above, in addition to being used to 
help develop program (s). 

It would appear that consultants' functions changed in 1974 from one of a demonstrator and one 
who observed to one who made suggestions to the programs. It would also appear as though 
consultants were received better in 1974 than in 1973. The time each consultant spends with each 
program also appears to be increasing, 

TABLE 61 
^ Consultant Usage: 1973 
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TABLE 62 
Consultant Usage: 1974 
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Summary, Conclusions and Recommendations 

The information p)-nvi(lo(l liy [\w Title I Mifrrunt pro^rrams in their final repoils for 1972. .197;-?, 
and 1974 varies in scope and eonipr(»hoiisivoness IVom proj^ram to program and from yearloyear. In 
most instances the iirformalion supplied followed the ^'uidelines established hy ' he State Department 
of Education! for filing- filial j'eports. Based on the iiiformation supplied llu» evidence s(»ems to indicate 
the following: 

1. The number of Migraiit children enrolled in Title 1 ESEA Migrant programs is increasing. 

2. Migrant children 3 to 10 yeai*s of age constitute tlu^ kirgesl enrollment group. 

3. Age and teacher-made tests are the mi^thods most oftcMi used for ihv placement of students, 

4. Innovations most often used by the programs \vei-e in the areas of h(»alth. physical education, 
hilingual-bicultural instruction, and self-image or self-concept (hn-elopnient. 

f). There is a decrease in the extent to which objective means are used for assessm(»nt of student 
progress. 

6. There is an increase in the us(^ of pre^ and post administration of leachei*- made tests to assess 
student progress. ' 

7. Migrant children appear to he improving in th(Mr basic skills. 

8. The self-image or self conrept of Migrant childi-en appears to be improving. 

9. The programs appear t(j b(» making the services provided more c(tmprehensive and not adding 
additional services. 

10. Individualized antl/or small group instruction is being used by all programs. 

1 1. Programs for Migrant children (»ver 14 year.-^ of age are not j*eadily available and their- 
numbei* is decreasing. 

12. The basis for th(* select ton of most prf)gram:j' activities is not clear. 

1 n. Title I Migrant program.^- :\\v supplenient(ul in one way or another by Title I programs. 

14. Title I Migrant programs are maK'ing use of some of the services available in the state to meet 
the needs of Migrants. Tin* most often used services are health services. 

15, An increasing number of Spanish sp(»aking teachei's are being >1S'K| in the programs. 
Hi. All iju*r(*asing number nf qualificMl aides ai-e being used in the programs. 

17. The in s(M*vic(* t raining provi(l(Ml by t he state (l(*i)aj*tm(Mit appears to be im|)roving and well 
received by the progi-ams. 

18. The programs appeal' I be decreasing their use of the magic circle as a means of improving 
the self concept orsc^ll' image of the Migrant child. However, othcM' imM hods are being used 
for \ his purpose. 

19. The pro,u:i*ams ar(^ increasing their use {)f consultants and the consultants are spending more 
time working with i he pi*ograms. 

20. Ther(^ appears to be a deci'ease in the numbei* of Migrant children reniaining.in programs for 
.-i.x weeks or more. 

21. Pi'ofessionaJ'and paraprofessional staff ai'e primai-ily used in classroom acti\'ities either as 
instructor.^' or supervisoi's. 

22. Th(^ use of volunteers by the programs appears to be increasing. 

2*^). The majority of the training provided the staff (pre'-service. in ser\ ice^. and post -service) was 

provided by the University of Kansas. 
24. The majority of staff ti*aining involved improving the professioiial and paraprofessional staffs 

abilities to meet the cognit ive and affect ive needs of the Migrant child. 
2-1. The interest of Migrant parents in the programs is increasing as evidenced by the increased 

number volunteering (o help with the program. 
. 2f). r*ai'eiUal ijivolvement in program planning and assessmejU is not extensive. 
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27. Most programs did not appear to encounter problems in implementing their programs ofiif 
they did were able to resolve them. : • 

28. Dissemination of information or materials by the programs was usually only concernecl with 
informing local patrons (parents, community, etc.). Dissemination of information by the state 
department throughout (he nation was through the locally produced film: The Children of the 
Harvest Dissemination of information and/or materials t > ..e staff was usually accomplished 
through periodic staff meetings^ 

29. There is very little integration of Title I Migrant programs with regular school programs. 

30. Personnel associated with Title I Migrant programs in the state seem to feel their programs 
are progressing well however, they feel some changes such as those mentioned below need to 
be considered: 

• combine Title I Migrant summer program with regular Title I program; 

• continue to employ more local people; 

• expand day care program; 

• provide dental and medical check ups before school begins; 

• improve workshop at beginning of summer session; 

• develop basic curriculum guide for Migrant education; 

• explore possibility of increasing length of program ; 

• improve functioning of Data Bank; and 

• add reading consultant. 

81. The population increase in the program appears to be greater in the preschool or early 
childhood area. 

32. Not much evidence was given relative to the physiological development of children (pee 
National Goal #2). ^ 

33. Amount of interstate planning appears to be increasing. 
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Conclusions 

Information suggesting the Title I, ESEA Migrant programs in 1972, 1973, and 1974 are 
attempting to assist the Kansas State Department of Education meet the goals and objectives 
established for the education of Migrant children within the State of Kansas can be found in varying 
degrees in many sections of their final reports. 

The evidence presented in 'these reports clearly point out that for years 1972 through 1974 the 
State Department of Education, through the programs they funded, was able to attain six of the 
state's goals listed on pages tand of this report. The goals apparently realized were those 
pertaining to the provision of: 

• programs for inter and intrastate Migrant children; 

• enrichment type unde!takings; 

• specially designed activities to increase Migrant child's social growth, positive self-concept and 
group interaction skills; 

• coordinated training program for teachers and aides; 

• consideration of benefits available through other federal, state, and local agencies; and 

• participating in the National Student Record Transfer System. 

In addition the reports provided information indicating the State Department of Education is 
working toward the attainment of those goals having to do with: 

• concentration of state efforts on^a limited number of activities leading toward improvement in 
the Migrant child's educational attainment, motivation, behavior or attitudes; 

• providing instruction in sound health and nutritional habits; 

• providing for maximum practical involvement of parents in the planning, developmen 
operation, and appraisal of .state funded Migrant programs; 

• providing for physical examinations, audio screening, vision screening, dental examinations, 
hemoglobin tests, tuberculin skin testis, and innoculations; 

• providing for the measurement of educational achievement by the use of behavioral objectives: 
and 

• the development of a state- wide academic program of priorities in the areas of language arts, 
m^th, and other desired areas. 

The reports reviewed did not contain sufficient information to permit making a determination 
relative to the state department's efforts toward attainment of this goal pertaining to: 

• developing a greatoi* concern with regard to pre-vocational training in evening classes. 
InfOi-mation supplied relative to the programs' activities and subjective and objective assessment 

^ providecl evidence that the majority of the programs achieved some of those State Objectives for 
Migrant Education Programs concerned with: 

• helping the child develop a positive attitude toward school, liking school and all that is 
associated with it; 

• helping the child establish a better self-concept in relation to his home, his school and his 
environment; 

• helping the child to succeed and praising him or her for accomplishments; 

• involving the child in individual projects and instruction; 

• providing the child with bilingual and bicultural instruction according to the child's degree of 
acculturation;' 

• giving the child guidance, affection and understanding; 

• providing small group instruction (class size 15) and treating the child as an individual rather 
than a part of a group; 

• helping the child develop the desire to make discoveries for himself by conducting nature walks 
and observation trips and giving the children the opportunity to observe, explore, discover and 
dis^cuss; 
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• stimulating the child's own creative ability using manipulative materials to allow the child to 
work put problems; 

• organizing child-centered classrooms; 

• understanding the Migrant child's physical social, and emotional needs; 

• providing new experiences to enrich the child's life; 

• making evaluation a continuing process; 

• developing the child's language ability and his vocabulary by involving the child in person-to- 
person associations through conversations, discussions, story-telling, explanations, role- 
playing, dramatizations of stories and experiences and all other areas of oral communication; - 

• learning about personal hygiene and other basic health habits; and 

• having medical and dental examinations. 

The evidence indicates that the programs improved in their efforts to achieve these objectives 
from 1972 to 1974. The fact still remains, however, that not all of the programs are providing 
definitive information relative to all of these objectives. Only two programs appear to be 
accomplishing or attempting to accomplish them all. Though it is obvious that the programs are 
trying to accomplish the majority of the objectives established for Migrant programs by the state 
department, there is insufficient evidence to indicate that all programs were attempting to 
accomplish or accomplishing those objectives concerned with: 

• basing instruction on the child's interests and experiences; and 

• keeping the child informed of his deficiencies ard suggesting ways of improving. 

It may very well be that all of the programs are accomplishing the state's objectives, however, 
they are not reporting evidence indicative of this fact. One of the reasons for this oversight might be 
in the reporting requirements established by the state department. These requirements call upon th 
programs to provide information which may or may not provide evidence indicating whether or not 
the programs are helping the state department achieve its goals and objectives. 
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Recommendations 



It is quite obvious thai tho State DepartmcMit of Education and the various agencies in the state 
are attempting to improve the educational programs for Migrant children. In order to improve the 
accounting of the extent to which the agencies and consequently the state is meeting the needs of 
Migrant children in Kansas the following recommendations are made. 

It is recommended that the state department consider writing their objectives according to the 
guidelines contained in the following two publications: 

Guideline for Program Applicants Grantees, Title I Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965. KSDE, 64, and * * 

Systems Manual for Management ofESEA Title I Programs 72-73, KSDE, p. iii. 
These guidelines recommend that if stated as performance or product objectives the statements of 
objectives should indicate: (1) who the objective is directed toward; (2) the behavior expected; (3) 
the circumstance under which the expected behavior is to occur; (4) the proficiency level expected; 
(5) the time over which the expected outcome is to occur; and (6) how the attainment of the 
objective is to be measured. If stated as process objectives the guidelines recommend the statements 
include the following information: (1) the person responsible for the activity; (2) the description of 
the acti ^ity which should take place in order to accomplish the objectives; (3) the date the activity 
shoui;* X uompleteci; and (4) an indication of how the objective is to be determined successful. 

The state department's third objective is presented here in rewritten form as an example how the 
objective^'might be restated as a process objective. 

*'By August 31, 1974, the Title T Migrant programs in the state will have provided the Migrant 
child with guidance, affection, and understanding as evidenced by their reports of a low pupil- 
teacher ratio and the use of individualized instruction." 

By revising the state objectives in the manner suggested above, information requirements for the 
local programs' fiscal reports will have been identified. These requirements can then be translated 
into a revised reporting format for the local programs to follow in making out their reports. Using 
the revised objective above as an example, the reporting format requirement for this objective might 
be as follows: 

1. What is the average pupil-teacher ratio (do not count aides as teachers) for all of your grade 
levels? 



2. Do you use individualized instruction in your program? 
Yes No 

The information when returned in the final report can then be readily analyzed to determine 
whether or not the state is achieving its objectives. To ensure the availability of this information 
from local programs it is recommended that the state department ensure that the local programs' 
objectives have as their basis the same goals as those used to develop the state objectives. Both 
should be based on the goals established at the state level. A review of program proposals should 
enable the state department to accomplish this task without much difficulty. Before any revised 
reporting requirements are finalized, it is recommended that input from local program directors be 
obtained to ensure the requirements do not place undue hardship on local program pei-sonnel. 

In addition to the above,Mt is recommended that the state department seriously consider the 
changes recommended by the programs (summarized in summary section and pagjs 106 through 
107 in the Program Critique section of this report) . 

The education of Migrant children in Kansas in 1975, will if the pattern remains the same as that 
for 1972, 1973, and 1974, continue to improve. The above recommendations have been provided to 
assist the state department in facilitating the documentation and reporting of this fact. 
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